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LACE-WORK. 


BY GEORGES 


Na the student of antique lace 
confine his researches to 

works specially devoted to 
BUS this industry, which from 

time immemorial has been 
so flourishing, he will voluntarily deprive 
himself of rich sources of information 
and acquaint himself with but a small 


portion of the records bequeathed to us 
by a past age. Doubtless, he will not 
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scope of this collection, it furnishes 
patterns used only during the sixteenth 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The ensuing years being 
unmarked by any special work now 
known to us, it will be necessary to sup- 
ply this unwritten history by a study of 
the works of the painters and engravers 
of the period, who paid strict attention 
to the most minute details of costume, 


ROCHET OF BOSSUET. 
From engraving by P. J. Drevet, after H. Rigaud, 


neglect that precious and now rare col- 
lection in the French National Library, 
which contains models of antique 
Italian, German, and French lace, 
designed both for hand and machine 
manufacture ; but, notwithstanding the 
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and have thus indicated the different 
phases through which lace-work. passed 
before attaining the degree of perfection 
which to-day characterizes its.production. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, lace-work rose tusthe dignity 
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of an absolute art, through the stimulus 
given by artists of merit, who designed 
patterns to be wrought by manufacturers 
of this article. 

The works of Thomas de Leu and 
Léonard Gaultier afford excellent exam- 
ples of lace-work in fashion toward the 
close of the sixteenth and during the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 
In the portraits of Catherine de Bourbon, 
Duchesse de Bar, of Louise de Lorraine, 
Princesse de Condé, of Marguerite de 
Valois, and Marie de Medicis, engraved 
by Thomas de Leu, are to be seen not 
only pretty models of collars and cuffs, 
but also patterns of rich embroidery on 
the dresses of these noble ladies, which 
cannot fail to interest the student of 
styles. Two large portraits of Elizabeth 
of France, Queen of Spain, and her 
young brother Louis XIII (1616), 
engraved by Léonard Gaultier, show an 
extremely minute drawing of the rich 
collars then worn by young monarchs. 
The portrait of Henri d’Orléans, by the 
same artist, being somewhat smaller, the 
tracery of the lace is consequently less 
distinct, but a hand accustomed to this 


work will not fail to follow the pattern. 
The same remark applies to another work 
by Léonard Gaultier, which represents 
the Queen Regent and her wise govern- 


ment of the young king. In this pict- 
ure, Marie de Medicis is surrounded by 
her children and two maids of honor; 
each figure is attired in court dress, and 
the artist has carefully delineated the 
lace, indispensable adjunct to all such 
costumes. The collar worn by Marie de 
Medicis in her portrait taken by Jacques 
de Fornazeris in 1601 will interest the 
lace-student ; and although the pattern 
of the ruff worn by Sully in the print 
published in 1614 by Paul de la Houve 
may not be remarkably clear, it affords 
an excellent study to those seeking 
instruction in the work of the past. 
Engravers of portraits immediately 
following Thomas de Leu and Léonard 
Gaultier seem to have had less regard 
than their predecessors for the exactness 
with which they rendered details. 
Although the student of lace-work will 
find some material in the works of 
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P. Daret and Michel Lasne, a study of 
the latter part of the century in which 
they lived will be found more profitable. 

Without being an artist of exalted 
merit, Abraham Bosse deserves a high 
place in the history of art, from the fact 
that the plates engraved by him are an 
absolutely faithful representation of the 
manners and customs of his day; he 
drew all that came beneath his observa- 
tion, and, by the aid of a point, which 
he often plied with masterly skill, he 
succeeded in transferring to metal many 
charming scenes from every-day life 
Whether he sought to commit to copper 
the story of the Prodigal Son, the tale 
of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, whether 
he represented the Elements, the Earth, 
or the Ages, he clothed the characters 
introduced into the work in the fashion 
of his time; that is to say, in the style 
of Louis XIII. An exact idea of the 
manners and customs in favor in the 
middle of the seventeenth century is to 
be obtained only by a careful study of 
the works of Abraham Bosse; these will 
not only furnish precise information 
concerning the style of garments and 
manner of wearing them, the habits alike 
of seigneur, peasant, and artisan, but 
will also lead to an exact acquaintance 
with the designs of hangings and stuffs, 
embroideries and laces, as well as the 
structure of furniture and its arrange- 
ment in apartments. ‘There is, perhaps, 
not one work of Abraham Bosse, por- 
traying scenes in the reign of Louis XIII, 
which does not contain some design of 
collar, jabot, or cuff; and if the engrav- 
ing is too small to mark clearly the pat- 
tern of the lace, there is always some 
suggestion of the style, which serves as 
a guide to the intelligent worker. At 
times, as in the picture ‘‘A Gentleman 
and his Lackey,’’ the engraving is so 
distinct that reproduction of the pattern 
is a matter of great ease. The lace 
collar here represented is in good taste 
and of rare design. 

A fine collection, entitled ‘‘ Courti- 
sanes,’’ made during the seventeenth 
century, and belonging to the celebrated 
library of the Abbé Michel de Marolles, 
contains a large number of half-length 
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MAXIMILIEN DE BETHUNE, DUC DE SULLY. 
From engraving by Paul de la Houve, after Du Boys 


portraits, the heads being partly realistic 
and partly ideal, which truthfully depict 
the styles of feminine toilette in the day 


of Louis XIII. The dimensions of these 
portraits exact a faithful reproduction of 
their attire, and it is not difficult to sup- 
ply the pattern of the collars which serve 
asa finish or cover to the corsage, and 
of the cuffs which encircle the wrists ; 


designs of ornaments in vogue during 
the reign of Louis XIII are also to be 
found in this volume, which contains 
engravings by artists of all nationalities. 
Poland contributes the work of Falck, 
while Flanders offers that of de Geyn ; 
Daret, Humbert, Couvay, and Jéréme 
David are also represented. These 
engravings were, for the most part, pub- 
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lished by the editor Le Blond, who him- 
self occasionally did masterly work in 
this line, and who had the monopoly of 
all engravings relating to manners and 
customs published in France during the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
Portraits by a long line of superior 
artists offer excellent specimens of lace 
used during the reign of Louis XIV. 
The ties, bands, and cuffs of the person- 
ages whose faces have been transferred 
to metal are so carefully drawn that the 
pattern is as clear as if the article were 
present for inspection. Robert Nanteuil, 
the most eminent of all portrait engrav- 
ers in the seventeenth century, paid close 
attention to the minutest detail of the 
toilette, and, owing to the precision of 
his pencil, the student of the antique is 
furnished with absolutely reliable data. 
In representing Louis XIV, either in 
civil or military. dress, Nanteuil always 
ornamented the throat of this most 
powerful sovereign with a rich tie or 
band of lace. The works of Gérard 
Edelinck also furnish a number of useful 
suggestions relative to lace-work, the 
most noticeable being a copy of an 


entire lace dress worn by the infant 


James III of England. ‘The painting 
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of Nic. de Largilliére, which served 
Edelinck as a model, was so scrupulously 
exact that the engraver transferred it to 
metal without making the slightest alter- 
ation ; and this plate, executed in 1692, 
remains a valuable contribution to the 
student of lace. 

While Robert Nanteuil and Gérard 
Edelinck never slighted the work to 
which they affixed their names, their 
imitators and successors were not so 
conscientious. Engraving worthy of 
mention was done, however, by P. Van 
Schuppen from portraits of Louis XIV, 
by the artist Lebrun and others. Cor- 
neille Vermeulen, whose fame as an 
artist is almost equal to that of his con- 
temporary Van Schuppen, engraved a 
number of portraits, in which extreme 
care was bestowed upon the costume, 
illustrating jabots and cuffs of fine lace 
particularly well. Nicolas Pitau made 
a practice of vaguely indicating what- 
ever did not seem to him absolutely 
indispensable, so that his work is of 
little value to the student of this art or 
industry. 

Antoine Masson, above all others, 
seems to have furnished works fruitful 
of information in this line: his engrav- 
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ing, “‘ The Disciples of Emmaus,’’ copied 
from Titian, has obtained world-wide 
fame. In this plate, he has portrayed 
* with rare skill and in minutest detail the 


g ng entitled “A Gentieman 
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Nanteuil and Edeiinck. In picking out 
the design of ornamental bands and 
cuffs in copper, there is often a same- 
ness in his manner of using his instru- 
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the lace in the portraits of 
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portraits of Louis, Duc de Vendéme, 
and of the Marquis de Saint-André, is 
much better, as Masson here employed 
methods which gave the required light- 
ness to those charming adjuncts of the 
toilette, which, in the seventeenth 
century, were even more highly esteemed 
by men than by women. 

Pierre Simon did not work as con- 
scientiously as the above-mentioned 
artists ; careless in portraying the expres- 
sion of his subjects, he was even more 
negligent with regard to their attire, so 
that his work offers but few suggestions. 

It would be vain to think that an art 
of such absorbing interest to the French 
during the seventeenth century failed to 
attract the attention of other nations. 
A mere glance at portraits engraved in 
Flanders and the Low Countries at this 
epoch will be found instructive concern- 
ing the -foreign fashion of employing 
lace. Men and women alike wore lace 


ruffs, collars, and cuffs, as well as long 
ties and cravats over the corsage, which 
were portrayed by engravers with a 


minuteness which alone attests the 
importance attached by the wearers to 
these articles of attire. The works of 
the painter Michel Miereveld and the 
engraver Guillaume Delfft merit an hon- 
orable place in the library of the lace- 
student ; there is scarcely a work painted 
or engraved by these artists which does 
not illustrate some rare design. Jonas 
Suyderoéf, who habitually copied the 
works of Frans Hals, bestowed great 
care upon the attire of the persons whose 
faces he.transferred to metal. In the 
portrait of Queen Henrietta of England, 
copied from Van Dyck, the entire corsage 
is covered with lace; Claude Saumaise 
wears a large collar in the plate engraved 
by Suyderoéf from the portrait by Van 
Négre. Amélie de Solms, Princess of 
Orange, whose beautiful and high-bred 
features were a favorite subject with the 
artists of her day, appears in Suyderoéf’s 
copy from Gérard Honthorst arrayed in 
a large lace collar. Twenty other por- 
traits of like character could be men- 
tioned as the work of the Dutch 
engraver, before whom posed most of 
the celebrities of his day. 
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The numerous artists who did their 
part toward multiplying copies of Antoine 
Van Dyck’s works, with few exceptions, 
exercise much less care than Dutch 
engravers, in reproducing details of the 
toilette. It is for this reason that the 
works of Van Dyck are of but little 
value to lace industry. In addition to 
the portrait of Queen Henrietta men- 
tioned above, the only works of this 
artist specially interesting to the lace- 
student are a portrait of Charles I, 
engraved by Lucas Vorsterman, and of 
Charles I and queen, engraved in 1634 
by R. Van Voerst, portraits of Charles 
Louis, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
engraved by Wenceslas Hollar, and of 
Ferdinand of Austria, Infant of Spain, 
engraved by P. Van Sompel. 

In the middle of the reign of Louis 
XIV, a complete transformation took 
place in the fashion of portrait-painting. 
While in the early years of his reign 
artists paid slight attention to anything 
beyond facial expression, those who 
sprang up during the latter part of the 
reign of the great monarch accorded 
special care to matters of dress; far 
from contenting themselves with por- 
traying simple attire, they evinced a 
marked fondness for elegant and showy 
costumes. ‘They no longer painted prel- 
ates in camel’s-hair, but in robes of 
state ; magistrates were depicted in their 
official robes; people of position, such 
as bankers and artists, not entitled to a 
particular style of ceremonious dress, 
appeared in flowing mantles or with 
drapery artistically arranged to suit the 
style of face. An examination of the 
rochets worn by priests, whose portraits 
have been handed down to us by artists 
of their time, will reveal rare patterns of 
lace of so fragile a fabric that the origi- 
nal was doomed to early destruction. 
The portrait of Bossuet; of Melchior, 
Cardinal of Polignac; of Charles 
d’Orléans, Bishop of Cambria; of 
Claude de Saint Simon, Bishop of Metz ; 
of Henri Oswald, Cardinal of Auvergne, 
by Claude Drevet ; of Charles Guillaume 
de Vintimille, Bishop of Paris—all 
engraved from portraits by Hyacinthe 
Rigaud—and the portrait of the Cardinal 

















Colonna, engraved in 1754 by J. G. 
Wille, after Pompeo Battoni, all merit 
close study. 

H. Rigaud has excelled in depicting 
the lace sleeves of the Cardinal Fleury 
and the Cardinal Dubois. ‘They merit 
special attention, as it is rare, at least in 
engravings, to find delicate work more 
finely executed. In the collection of 
engravings of the elder Drevet, there 
are rare lace designs to be found in the 
portraits of James Francis _ Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and of Louis, Marquis 
de Vrilliére. The portrait of James, 
Duke of Berwick, illustrates a magnifi- 
cent lace tie. H. Rigaud has painted 
around the shoulders of Marie, Duchess 
de Nemours, a lace cape, which P. 
Drevet has reproduced in copper with 
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LACE COLLAR OF GASPARD, COUNT DE COLIGNY. 
From an engraving by William Delfft, after Michel Miereveld. 


the 
head of Marguerite de Valois, Countess 
of Caylus, the same painter has placed a 
little lace bonnet, noticeable on account 


his accustomed fidelity; and on 


of its peculiar form. J. Daullé has ren- 
dered this painting of Rigaud’s in a 
spirited manner, and has thus given the 
unusual spectacle of a lace bonnet in 
engraved work. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, portrait-painters, who were not 
only numerous but talented, paid little 
attention to costumes; and engravers, 
imitating them in that as in other 
respects, followed immediately in their 
footsteps. The natural result was that, 
from that time to the present, records 
regarding lace became more and more 
About the same date, Nicolas de 


rare. 
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Larmessin and Jacques Chereau engraved 
portraits of Marie Leczinska from two 
paintings by Vanloo, which bear a 
marked resemblance to each other. 
These two artists, who undertook to 
reproduce the lace which ornamented 


the corsage and sleeves of the queen, did 
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The work of Baléchou contributes 
two rochets worn by Jacques Gabriel 
Grillot, Abbé of Pontigny, and by 
Scipion Jéréme Bégon, Bishop of Toul. 
An engraving by Beauvarlet, from a 
painting by Drouais, in the Museum of 
the Louvre, depicts the child, Clothilde 








LACE WORN BY ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 
From engraving by@Louis de Siegen (1643). 


not work with the same degree of fidelity ; 
J. Chereau faithfully followed the design 
of the painter; while Nicolas de 
Larmessin carelessly rendered the traits, 
which Vanloo had doubtless distinctly 
marked on the canvas. 


de France, playing with her brother, the 
Comte d’Artois. Her dress is profusely 
trimmed with lace, and Beauvarlet has 
traced the pattern with such precision 
that a practiced hand could, with the 
aid of this plate, reproduce the lace, the 
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pattern of which would seem to indicate 
the work of a French artist of the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Although Bervic was born in the 
eighteenth century, and did his principal 
work before 1800, he is usually classed 
with artists of the nineteenth century 
by reason of the influence which he has, 
exercised over engravers of our day. 
He impressed upon his contemporaries 
the doctrine which always governed him, 
of never deviating from the methods 
employed by the artists whose works he 
reproduced. In the superb portrait of 
Louis XVI, which he engraved from 
Callet, as well as in the portrait of 
Gabriel Senac de Meilham, after J. S. 
Duplessis, Bervic has given the same 
finish to the lace that is noticeable in the 
originals. Boucher-Desnoyers, in the 
official portrait of Napoleon I, engraved 
from the painting by Gérard, gave par- 
ticular attention to the adjuncts of the 
toilette ; and one of our contemporaries, 
Luigi Calamatta, in executing his master- 
piece, ‘“‘The Vow of Louis XIII,’’ 


copied from Ingres, .carefully engraved 
the lace which rests on the ermine collar 
of the royal mantle, thus giving evidence 
of his attention to the smallest details. 
The source of engravings worthy to 
be consulted is inexhaustible. This 
article merely serves to indicate the mine ' 
of wealth: which, up to the present time, 
has been. but little explored. Excellent 
books on the art of lace-making have 
been written by Felix Aubry and Miss 
Bury Palliser. Joseph Seguin, Allan S. 
Cole, and Madame G. Despierres have 
also published books on lace, contain- 
ing, in addition to other interesting 
matter, patterns from the most valuable 
collections. Mr. Léfébure, who is most ' 
competent to speak with authority, has 
in preparation a complete history of 
embroidery and lace, in which he will 
illustrate the various transformations 
through which the manufacture of lace 
has passed from the sixteenth century to 
the present day. This book will be an 
exhaustive history of one of the most 
interesting branches of decorative art. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


BY RALPH HAMILTON SHEPARD. 


JOR several weeks, one of the 
ma 6 large cities of the State of 


New York had been sub- 

jected to a series of startling 

burglaries. Many safes had 
been robbed, and the citizens were 
alarmed. They employed special police 
and a force of detectives, but the crimes 
continued. It seemed impossible to 
catch any one of the thieves or to find 
any clue. If nobody chanced to see the 
burglars, it seemed more strange not to 
find any of their tools, not to learn 
where the wagon was obtained, nor what 
became of the ladder. All these things 
were evidently necessary, for the robbers 
entered a building by some window 
above the ground floor, and, most won- 
derful of all, instead of rifling the con- 
tents of a safe, would take it away bodily. 
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But, in place of being solved, the mys- 
tery deepened. Very early one morn- 
ing, the Pinkertons lying in wait for the 
rascals in a certain large establishment 
saw a man cut out a piece of glass, push 
back the lock, throw up the sash, enter, 
and take out the whole window. The 
detectives expected to see at least two or 
three accomplices follow, but the fellow 
wasalone. The watchers kept concealed. 
The man walked boldly to the safe, and, 
fastening something to its top, to their 
amazement, pushed the safe easily to the 
window. He had begun, apparently 
with no effort, to lift it to the sill, when, 
at a signal, the Pinkertons rushed for- 
ward. Snatching his apparatus, the 
robber sprang from the window and was 
lost in the darkness. j 

At this moment, the safe falls back 












































with a crash. The detectives give the 
alarm. A dozen policemen rush to the 
spot. A patrol-wagon dashes up. Their 
man had escaped! Everybody is blamed. 
Nobody is to blame. All is hubbub and 
confusion. 

No wonder all were mystified ; for the 
thief, instead of falling, had sprung 
upward into the air 

** My last trip,’’ he thought, regret- 
fully, as he shot up. ‘‘I couldn’t get off 
again.”’ 

A gentle wind soon wafted him over 
the city. Shortly after his escape, he 
unloosed a large pair of wings which 
had been ingeniously folded on his back. 
With their aid, he felt secure, though he 
relied mainly upon the breeze. 

As he had failed, this time, to carry 
off his booty, and as he had concealed 
every trace of his former plunder—avoid- 
ing the lonely hill-top where he was in 
* the habit of carrying the safes—he pro- 
ceeded homeward. 

This flying burglar, Tom Barrows, was 
no common rascal. Though he had not 
taken a high stand in college, it was not 
because he was not bright. Being more 
fond of deviltry than of study, he had 
been expelled. Both his _parents died 
when he was young, and there was no 
one to whom he looked for counsel. 
With the hope of growing suddenly rich, 
he had turned his attention to the inven- 
tion of a flying-machine. Knowing 
something of chemistry, he began to 
experiment. As he was separating water 
into its constituent gases, hydrogen and 
oxygen, by the use of a strange com- 
pound he stumbled on a great discovery. 
The hydrogen, till then the lightest 
known gas, parted into its elements. 
Compared to the new gas, hydrogen was 
heavy, and but,an exceedingly small 
quantity was necessary to lift a man. 

Tom Barrows had discovered what 
might have made him famous. In the 
hands of a scientist who loved truth for 
its own sake and not for sordid gain, it 
would have immediately revolutionized 
commerce, Aerial navigation companies 
would have become common, and a 
private flying-machine as necessary as a 
horse and carriage. But, unfortunately 
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for civilization, instead of benefiting 
mankind, it had thus far only caused 
great loss to several business-firms. 

Tom realized that he could not make 
his discovery known, at least for a very 
long time. He feared arrest, because 
the newspapers were full of his narrow 
escape, and he knew that the detectives 
were making every possible effort for his 
capture. As a precaution, whenever he 
had gone on one of his nightly expedi- 
tions, he had worn a false beard; so 
that, if he did nothing more to attract 
attention, he felt reasonably secure. 

He was rich now, too, and there was 
no longér any need of running more 
risk. But wealth had been only a means 
to an end. He was satisfied, because he 
believed that it would enable him to win 
his sweetheart. 

“¢ He was satisfied,’’ and yet not. per- 
fectly ; for he knew that thé girl hé loved 
—Grace Madison—were she to learn the 
truth, .would certainly be exceedingly 
grieved, perhaps refuse ever to speak to 
him again. Had he been of a different 
disposition, he might have sold his discov- 
ery ; but he had stolen the capital to enable 
him to make it ona grand scale. Under 
the circumstances, this was at present 
impossible ; and selling it would be dan- 
gerous. He had told Grace that arrange- 
ments would soon be completed for manu- 
facturing it—that he would shortly be 
rich and famous. But what should he 
say now? 

Such reflections had been troubling 
him since his return home. It was the 
afternoon of the day following his unsuc- 
cessful expedition. He kept wondering 
what to say to Grace; for, half a mile 
away, they had a trysting-place, and in a 
few minutes he would be with her. She 
would question him, and he must tell her 
something, but he knew not what. 

Not long after, he reached the beauti- 
ful wood where they were in the habit of 
meeting. 

‘‘How handsome and how good she 
is,’’ he thought, as he approached her, 
‘¢and I am so unworthy !”’ 

Miss Madison was seated on a log, 
waiting. Her countenance brightened 
when she caught sight of her lover, and 




















she rose to greet him. She was of good 
height and beautiful. A pretty gown 
adorned her graceful figure, and a janty 
hat shaded a sweet face. 

As she looked .at Mr. Barrows, her 
deep blue eyes filled with admiration ; 
and well they might, for she saw before 
her a tall, handsome, manly fellow. 

Seating themselves, they talked of 
their joy in each other and of the beauty 
on every side. All nature was lovely 
and seemed to sympathize in their happi- 
ness. It was spring-time, and the tender 
leaves of the wood were green with the 
bright freshness of bursting buds. 
Everywhere, pushing through the dead 
leaves, were green little shoots, delicate 
plants, violets, and red and white wake- 
robins. The birds twittered and sang 
in the branches, and a gentle breeze 
played with the tree-tops, while near by 
ran a babbling brook. Everything was 
filled with the delight of simple being. 
No wonder that nature was in harmony 
with the lovers, for in their hearts, too, 
it was spring. - 

Not since he had begun to strive for 
ill-gotten wealth, had Tom been so 
happy. He had been absorbed in his 
evil endeavors to make a fortune, and 
had thought only how to plan and execute 
his schemes. ‘True, he had seen Grace 
occasionally ; but his mind had been 
filled with other things than the joy of 
her companionship. 

How much better, he thought, if he 
had never tried to become rich dishon- 
estly. Mr. Madison would have nothing 
to do with him because he was poor, but 
his daughter did not find fault with 
Tom’s light purse. What she disliked 
in him was that he was wild and cared 
more for pleasure than for duty. For 
her sake, he had given up his evil com- 
panions. Next, having resolved to make 
enough money to satisfy her father, he 
had chanced upon his discovery. Then 
he had made what he dignified by calling 
a **forced loan.’? When it was legiti- 
mately earned, he had intended to return 
the cash ‘‘ borrowed,’’ but now he could 
not carry out his plan for fear of being 
arrested as a thief. A thief! The 
words rang in his head. He a thief! 
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His stifled conscience began to trouble 
him. 

Grace saw that something was disturb- 
ing him, and asked the cause. He 
refused to tell her. Had it to do, she 
inquired, with his discovery? His face 
betrayed him. She was sorry, of course, 
she said—very sorry ; but he must not lose 
heart. Her love must give him courage. 

Then, filled with righteous indignation 
against himself for deceiving this sweet 
girl, he told her his secret. Starting 
like a.frightened deer, she sprang to her 
feet and stood looking at him, half 
angrily, half reproachfully. 

He rose and approached her, but she 
retreated. *, 
‘‘T have not told you all,’’ he said, 
and then went on to explain how he had 
intended only to ‘‘ borrow’”’ the capital. 

She seemed to relent a little. 

‘‘And, Grace,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘it was 
just because I loved you so, that I took 
the first chance to make a fortune— 
because I loved you so passionately.’’ 

‘¢ Tom is not very bad, after all,’’ she 
thought ; but she said: ‘‘As soon as you 
can, you must: return all that—that 
‘loan.’ You have been awfully wicked.”’ 

Ready to do anything to gain forgive- 
ness, two or three days later he refunded 
the stolen money, taking great care to 
prevent the discovery of his identity. 
Under the assumed name of Alfred Price 
—for he had disguised himself and was a 
good actor—Tom Barrows had invested 
‘‘his’’ funds in mining-stock. To his 
great delight, ‘‘Mr. Price’’ was now 
surprised to learn that the company had 
struck a bonanza. The stock had risén 
fifty per cent. He sold out, paid his 
‘¢debts’’ with interest, and made good 
the loss of the stolen property. 

Tom had cleared a handsome sum 
besides, and, as he returned home, he 
thought of what happiness was in store 
for him. ‘There could no longer be any 
obstacle to his marriage with Grace; for 
he was rich, and, as a manufacturer of 
his wonderful discovery, he would 
become famous. The future seemed 
bright with promise. 

He kept thinking of his good -luck, 
and began to build castles in the air. 
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Soon, richer than the Rothschilds and 
more famous than Edison, he would 
found an institute for helping poor 
inventors, would proceed to establish 
“The World’s Aerial Navigation Com- 
pany,’’ and perhaps send an expedition 
to the moon ! 

By the time that his thoughts had 
flewn thus far, the train had reached his 
destination. Accordingly he left it and 
walked home. 

Arrived there, he at once picked up 
the innocent-looking little apparatus on 
which rested all his hopes of greatness, 
and went to join Grace at their trysting- 
place. 

When she learned what he had accom- 
plished, she was overjoyed. 

Then he told her his plans and showed 
her his invention. Putting on the 
apparatus, he gave a spring and bounded 
upward thirty feet. His descent was 
less sudden. When he had settled to 
the ground, he explained: how easily the 
lifting power could be regulated. After 
mild urging and a promise that the 
motion should be gentle, he induced her 
to try it with him. First, fastening to 
them both a cleverly made support, he 
secured his invention between them, and, 
putting his’arm around her, turned the 
screw. ‘They became as airy as butter- 
flies and slowly rose to the tree-tops. 
He turned the screw back a little, and 
they rested on them as lightly as birds. 
They could jump from branch to branch 
as easily as squirrels. Once more he 
turned the screw, and they floated like 
thistle-down. ‘The sensation was delight- 
ful. A faint zephyr, that was hardly 
perceptible upon the ground, wafted 
them quietly along. The motion seemed 
ideal. 

Now the breeze quickened, but they 
did not realize that they were making 
much headway until just as they left the 
forest behind. The town was a mile 
away! Tom tried to turn back the 
screw, but, to his dismay, it was impos- 
sible. The wind grew stronger, and 


they advanced more swiftly. There was 
nothing frightful about it, but it was 
decidedly unpleasant not to be able to 
stop. Onand on they flew for several 
hours, till afternoon turned to evening. 
Then they gradually sank to earth, and 
at last touched the ground forty miles 
from home. 

Fortunately they were not far from a 
little village, to which they soon walked. 

At supper, they gayly talked over their 
adventure; but their spirits were some- 
what damped when they learned that 
they could not go back till the next day. 

A bright idea struck Tom, and, after 
they had finished their meal and were 
alone, he laid it before Grace. They 
had come there, he said, entirely against 
their will. It was providential, and their 
adventure would not be complete unless 
they were married! Would she consent ? 

At first, she demurred ; but her fiancé 
urged it so eloquently, and promised so 
faithfully henceforth always to do right, 
that she finally consented. 

The next day, Mr. and Mrs. Barrows 
returned. 

Mr. Madison was at first furious ; but, 
when he learned of his son-in-law’s 
bright prospects and of his speculating 
successfully, he gave them a father’s bless- 
ing. 

Not long after, an account of the 
wonderful discovery appeared in the 
newspapers ; but, as no practical’ results 
followed, it was pronounced a_ hoax. 
Unluckily, Tom was unable to make the 
wonderful gas any more; for the chem- 
ical which he had accidentally hit upon 
gave out, and he was’ ignorant of ‘its 
character. 

But, now that he had married Grace, 
what before would have made him 
unutterably miserable soon ceased to 
trouble him. He was happy in his wife’s 
esteem and love. True, he sometimes 
thought of what might have been ; but, 
as years rolled by, the past grew less and 
less real until his ‘‘ great discovery ’”’ 
seemed like the shadow of a dream. 





A GUEST AT 
BY ELLA F. 


| VISITOR was expected at 
‘‘The Maples.’’ Not an 
unusual occurrence, for the 
hospitality of John Morton 
was well known, and 
scarcely a week passed without visitors 
at the pleasant farm-house; but there 
was an expression of more than passing 
interest on every face when Mr. Morton 
announced, one morning at breakfast, 
that he had received a letter saying an 
aunt of his would arrive that day, and 
continued the announcement by saying: 

‘*Some of the happiest days of my 
life were spent with Aunt Millicent ; 
and, children, you will do me an especial 
favor by using every effort to make her 
visit agreeable.’’ 

The older children had often heard 
their father speak of an aunt with whom 
he used to spend his vacations when a 
boy, but to the younger ones she was 
known only through occasional refer- 
ences. by their father. 

‘‘What is she like, mamma ?’’ asked 
inquisitive little Millie. “ 

‘‘It is many years since I have seen 
her,’’? said Mrs. Morton. ‘‘Soon after 
our marriage, your father and I visited 
her, and I remember her as a hospitabie 
agreeable woman; but that was long 
ago, and time must have worked many 
changes with her as well as ourselves.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, she must be so old !’’ said four- 
teen-year-old ‘Tom, as he looked at his 
mother. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad my business 
is mostly out-of-doors.’’ 

But a warning glance silenced his 
ready tongue, and the household began 
to prepare for the comfort of the 
expected visitor. 

‘¢ ]’]l arrange the spare room, mother,”’ 
said Mary, the older daughter. 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Mr. Morton, as_ he 
heard the remark, upon coming into the 
house, ‘‘and select a bouquet of your 
choicest flowers for her, too, for she 
loves flowers as well as you do.”’ 

His daughter gave him a gratified 
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look and went to the garden to select 
her bouquet. ‘‘I never knew father to 
be so interested about the coming of 
any other visitor as that of Aunt 
Millicent,’? thought Mary. ‘‘I wonder 
what there can be so attractive abotit an 
old lady.’’ 

Mr. Morton asked his wife to accom- 
pany him to the station, but she excused 
herself by saying the dinner would need 
her oversight ; and so it was alone that 
John Morton drove away three miles 
distant to meet his aunt. 

As the train drew in at the depot, he 
stationed himself near, and, as the pas- 
sengers alighted, scanned their faces 
eagerly until his eyes rested on a woman 
somewhat below the medium height, 
with a pleasant face lighted up by eyes 
still bright and full of eager interest. 

‘The same, though older grown,”’ 
thought he, as he grasped her hand in 
cordial greeting. ' 

‘‘Time has dealt lightly with you, 
nephew,’’ she said, as she.carefully noted 
his features. ‘‘ I would have known you 
anywhere.’”’ 

‘‘A few gray hairs and an occasional 
rheumatic twinge remind me that I am 
no longer young,”’ said John, as he led 
her to the carriage. 

‘* Now tell me of your family,’’ said 
Aunt Millicent, as they were comfortably 
seated and riding along the pleasant road 
that led to ‘‘ The Maples.’’ ‘* Remem- 
ber, I have never seen your children, 
and know of them only by occasional 
letters.”’ 

‘«Well,’’ he answered, laughingly, ‘<I 
am the proud owner of five. John, Jr., 
the eldest, is now twenty-three, a prac- 
ticing physician in a small town ten 
miles from home. He received his 
diploma two years ago, and now hasa 
steadily increasing practice. The next 
is Mary, her mother’s namesake and our 
ready helpmeet at home. ‘Then George, 
my right-hand man, as I call him. Next 
Thomas—or Tom, as he is known at 
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home; rather of a harum-scarum, I'll 
allow, but as good a boy at heart as ever 
lived. And last, Millicent—or Millie, 
as we call her—the youngest and pet of 
all. I named her for you.”’ 

The old lady’s eyes lighted up with 
pleasure as she said : 

«« Yes, you wrote to me about it; and 
I was so glad that you thought enough 
of your old aunt to do that, that I sat 
down and cried when I read your letter.’’ 

‘Cried ?’’ exclaimed John. ‘‘ You 
should have laughed.’’ 

‘¢ Yes; but, since your uncle’s death, 
and my old home is broken up, and I 
live with my children, life is not quite 
the same, and the tears come more easily. 
Not but the children are kind—none 
could be kinder ; but a woman’s home is 
her all. Ah! how natural everything 
looks!’’ she exclaimed, as they drew 
near their destination. ‘‘I remember so 
well when your father bought the place. 
I lived with him a few years before my 
matriage, and many of the trees and 
shrubs I helped him plant; the maples 
particularly interest me, as it was from 
them the place derived its name. Will- 
jam was a good man, and he left a fine 
heritage to you when he gave you this 
farm. I believe theré was a light encum- 
brance ?”’ 

‘* Yes; but that was long ago paid off, 
and it is now mine.”’ 

‘¢ The house is much the same,’’ said 
she, as they drove into the yard. 

‘‘ Yes, father never did anything by 
halves,’” proudly said John Morton; 
‘¢and when he built the house, it was 
substantially done and has needed but 
few repairs.’’ 

They were met at the door by Mrs. 
Morton, who gave Aunt Millicent a warm 
and loving welcome. 

‘‘This is my daughter,’’ said she, as 
Mary, a fine-looking girl, came forward 
to receive Aunt Millicent’s cordial greet- 
ing. ‘And this is our baby,’’ as a 
laughing blue-eyed little girl skipped into 
the room. 

‘¢ Yes, dear,’ 


? 


, 


said she, as she lovingly 
kissed the child, ‘‘I have thought a great 
deal about you; you know, you and I 
have the same name.”’ 


‘¢ Yes, only mine is Millie now; but I 
heard papa say, when I was older I must 
be called Millicent, as that was what he 
named me—I s’pose when I get to be a 
young lady,’’ she complacently added. 
‘¢Oh, I know I shall love you,’’ and the 
warm-hearted child gave her another kiss. 

Soon Mr. Morton came in with his 
two sons—George, a fine-looking young 
man of eighteen, and Tom, who looked 
askance at his aunt ; but, as she cordially 
shook his hand and said she ‘‘ was glad 
to meet him,’’ he said to himself: ‘‘ Not 
as old as I thought, and not half as prim 
and stuck-up as I supposed.’’ 

The family sat down to a dinner such 
as only an excellent cook and a well- 
furnished larder can supply. It was 
June, and strawberries ‘‘ripe and red”’ 
formed a part of the bountiful repast. 

‘¢ What beautiful berries,’’ said Aunt 
Millicent, as a dish’ was handed her. 
‘¢Of your own raising, I suppose ?’’ 

‘*No, I bought them of one of our 
neighbors. He makes a specialty of 
small fruits and early vegetables, so I get 
of him and save all trouble at home with 
them ; it is just about as cheap in the 
long run,’’ said Mr. Morton, with an air 
of satisfaction. Aunt Millicent said 
nothing, but glanced thoughtfully at the 
two boys. ‘‘ Havesome more chicken,”’ 
hospitably exclaimed the host. 

‘‘T think I will try another piece; 
your spring chickens are excellent, much 
better than we get in the city markets.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, they are; and we know they 
are fresh,’’ said John. ‘‘I bought these 
of a man out here toward town, who 
deals in poultry as a business; our boy 
Tom here thought he would like to earn 
a little money in that way, but I told 
him I thought it would cost more than 
it would come to, to fit up and arrange 
everything suitably. I don’t believe 
much in these fancy investments. The 
farm supports us comfortably now, and 
I cling to the old ways somewhat ; 
besides, we may not always stay here: 
many are renting their farms and moving 
into town, and I do not care to invest 
in improvements to rent.’’ 

Aunt Millicent moved a trifle uneasily 
in her chair and said: 
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‘¢ How everything comes back to me ; 
even as I look out of this dining-room 
window, much the same scenes greet my 
eyes as did many years ago.’’ 

‘‘VYes, I have made few changes,’ 
said John. ‘‘ Mary here proposed hav- 
ing a bow-window out there, or a sort 
of conservatory for plants; but I told 
her to take all the comfort she could 
with her flowers in the yard, and let me 
have my house as father built it. As I 
said before, I do not believe in fancy 
investments. The old ways are the 
best; aren’t they, Aunt Millicent ?’’ 

‘* Many old ways are good, and some 
new ones are better,’’ she answered, 
quietly, as she looked at Tom, who gave 
her a wondering glance. 

After dinner, Mr. Morton gave the 
boys some plans for the afternoon work, 
and said he had to drive several miles 
on business. ‘‘Look around the old 
place and enjoy yourself,’’ were his part- 
ing words to Aunt Millicent. 

‘‘ How pleasant the country is,’ 


? 


she 


said to Mrs. Morton, as they sat in the 
pleasant sitting-room, with open door 


and windows. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Mrs. Morton; ‘¢ June is 
the month when all vegetation is at its 
best. But I do love the country at all 
seasons, and I think sometimes farmers 
make a mistake in planning, after years 
of hard labor, to leave the home where 
they have spent the best years of a life- 
time, in hope of gaining ease and com- 
fort.. It seems to me, one could live an 
ideal life on the farm, by stopping the 
incessant labor which it is necessary to 
perform when one is encumbered by 
debt, and, as property increases, take 
life more easily and still remain in the 
old home.’’ 

‘‘T agree with you,’’ said Aunt Milli- 
cent. ‘‘I believe, as you say, there is an 
ideal life on the farm; but in the haste 
to get rich, to change surroundings and 
to enjoy privileges in a city, many a 
man plunges himself and family into a 
life of more care, fewer privileges, and 
certainly of far less actual enjoyment.’’ 

‘¢ What beautiful flowers you have,’’ 
said Aunt. Millicent to Mary, as they 
were walking in the garden oneday. ‘‘I 


think I never saw more thrifty plants. 
You have some rare delicate ones too,’’ 
she said, as she noticed purple heliotrope 
and geraniums which vied with delicate 
tea-roses in filling the air with their rare 
fragrance. 

«* Yes, I care more for roses than any 
other plants,’’ answered Mary; ‘* but 
they are short-lived and bloom only a 
little while in the open ground. I just 
wish I was rich, and then you would see 
some plants worth looking at. I only 
wish I had a cozy nook built out on the 
south side of the dining-room; you 
know, roses cannot be successfully grown 
without sunshine. I am quite sure I 
could make enough to repay all expense. 
You know, we are not far from summer- 
resorts, and people often drive by here, 
and, seeing my garden, are willing to 
pay me good prices for only small bou- 
quets ; and if I had roses—the delicate 
teas and noisettes, I mean—I am sure I 
could get quite a market in time for 
them.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I will go on to the vegetable- 
garden,’’ thoughtfully said Aunt Milli- 
cent, as she spied George weeding out 
the vegetables. ‘‘Do you like garden- 
ing ?’’ she asked, pleasantly, as she drew 
near the well-kept beds. 

«‘ Yes, very much,”’ he replied. ‘In 
fact, I guess I’m a born farmer. I like 
almost anything that belongs on a farm.”’ 

‘*I am glad to hear you say that, 
George; I seldom hear a young man 
make that remark nowadays. They 
seem to care more for almost anything 
else in the world.’’ 

‘Yes, I know that from my own 
acquaintances,’ replied George. ‘* But 
if I had a farm of my own, I would try 
a few of the new ways, and not go entirely 
by the old.”’ 

‘¢What would you try?’’ asked his 
aunt, kindly. 

‘IT would experiment with fertilizers, 
top-dressing, gardening, and raising 
small fruit, and not depend entirely on 
dairy produce or grain for an’ income.’’ 

‘*In short,’’ said Aunt Millicent, 
‘where there are so many. expenses as 
there are on a well-kept farm, there 
should be several ways of meeting the 
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same, as well as supplying yourself with 
the choicest the market affords from your 
own farm. I too believe, to a certain 
extent, in variety in farming.”’ 

‘Do you have success in raising 
chickens ?’’ said Aunt Millicent, as she 
watched Tom feeding a fine young brood 
one day. 

‘«« Pretty good luck; I generally raise 
about half the chicks that hatch,’’ laugh- 
ingly replied the boy. 

‘* What kind do you keep ?”’ 

‘« Oh, a little of everything, I guess— 
a regular mixed-up lot. I would like to 
get some Plymouth Rocks for early 
chickens, and then keep brown Leghorns 
or some other good laying breed for 
winter, when eggs are high; but father 
thinks the old way best.’’ 

‘¢ Where did you learn of the different 
breeds ?”’ 

«Qh, Mr. Brown out here has all 
kinds, and I often. go in and see his 
chickens and talk with him. He gave 
me a book to read, describing different 
fowls and their habits.’’ 

‘¢T am glad to see you interested ; the 
poultry business, rightly carried on, can 
be made profitable, I am sure,’’ she said, 
quietly, as she wended her way to the 
house. 

Aunt Millicent’s visit was drawing to 
a close; the two weeks had passed 
quickly away, and everyone was sorry 
she was going. Millie cried at the 
thought, the older ones looked sober, 
and Tom told his mother: ‘‘Aunt Milli- 
cent was as good as one of the boys to 
visit with, if she was a woman.’’ The 
young doctor and his wife had been out 
for.a day; and she had, in turn, with 
the rest of the family, spent a day in 
their cozy town home. 

‘*T would like to ask you one question, 
Aunt Millicent,’’ said John Morton, as 
he drew two chairs out on the porch,'the 
evening before her return home. ‘‘ How 
do you keep interested in everything? 
Most women of your age are looking 
backward instead of forward, and some- 
how seem somewhat out of the general 
trend of every-day affairs.’’ 

«« Just by being interested in all about 
me. I preserve my interest by keeping 


my eyes open, by knowing I am never 
too old to learn. By entering into a 
child’s play, I amuse the child, engage 
his affections, and become, after a little, 
interested myself. When I am _ with 
young people, | remember I was young 
too once, and laugh and talk with them ; 
and, unconsciously perhaps, a feeling of 
sympathy with them causes me to forget 
I am old. Someone has said: ‘The 
best half of life is in front of the man 
who is forty, if he be anything of a man, 
The work he will do will be done with 
the hand of a master, and not of a raw 
apprentice; the trained intellect sees 
everything clearly and in just measure.’ 
I am now past my threeseore years and 
ten, the allotted time for us to live; but 
I try to make my life so full of happiness 
and use for others, that my presence may 
ever be welcome to them.’’ 

**]T regret your leaving us, Aunt Milli- 
cent; I have thoroughly enjoyed your 
visit.’’ 

‘‘And I shall ever have pleasant mem- 
ories of my visit at ‘ The Maples.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Then you are pleased with my family 
and home?’’ asked Mr. Morton. 

‘Yes; I think I never saw more duti- 
ful children.’’ 

‘« Yes, they are good; and I appreci- 
ate them, too. Now, Mary is a good 
scholar, and she wanted to teach ; but I 
told her we needed her at home when 
she finished school. I am well-to-do, 
and my children are not obliged to earn 
money for themselves. I shall have 
enough to give them a start in the 
world, and I enjoy having them with 
me.”’ 

‘«You are wise about keeping them 
with you while they are young; but it is 
natural to want to earn money for one’s 
self, and I honor any young man or 
woman who had rather earn than ask 
father for money. It is a mistaken idea 
to keep children always at home and 
entirely to their parent’s ideas until of 
age or older, and then, when it is neces- 
sary to start in life, set them adrift and 
wonder why they don’t succeed. Let 
your boys earn money .in their own 
ways, if they are worthy ways, and your 
girls too, with your careful oversight.’’ 
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‘‘ Well, Aunt Millicent, my boys and 
girls never want for spending-money. I 
always give to them when they ask for 
a” 

‘IT do not doubt that, John; but just 
let me ask a favor of you: give each of 
your older children here at home twenty- 
five dollars. Tell Mary she has wanted 
a place for plants in winter. This will 
enable her to have it and provide her 
with a few choice plants and seeds to 
begin with. Tell George to start garden- 
ing and berry-raising, and say to Tom: 
‘Try chicken-raising in your own 
way.’ 2? 

‘¢T am not in the habit of throwing 
money away,’’ said John Morton. 

‘‘ Trust me, it will not be thrown 
away. 


to carry out their pet ideas. If they 


lose it, it is their loss; if they gain, the 
profit is theirs.’’ 
‘* What led you to think of this plan ?’’ 
‘¢T was grieved to hear you mention, 
during the early part of my visit, that 
you were liable to rent your farm and 
try life in a town or city. 


It is getting 
to be the curse, if I may be allowed the 
word, of our farm-life, this moving from 
the farm to town; and I am not alone 
in this thought. So profound a thinker 
and critical observer as President Eliot, 
. of Harvard University, once said: 
‘Scarcely one person in ten thousand 
betters himself permanently by leaving 
his rural home and settling in the city. 
To most, such a change means increase 
in anxiety, in uncertainties of livelihood, 
in the nature and hours of labor, and 
in the hardships and wearing burdens of 
existence. Life may have less color in 
the country, but it has more calm ; less 
bustle and excitement, but more depth 
and true satisfaction; less_ brilliant 
rewards for the few, but more lasting 
happiness for the many.’ Encourage 
your children to stay on the farm. The 
age is past and gone that recognizes in 
the farmer only someone to plow and 
sow. Another age is coming, and is 
even now here, when the _ successful 
farmer must be an educated man; he 
must use his brains. And the grave 
question which is agitating some of the 


Tell them the money is theirs, - 


greatest minds, ‘ What shall we do with 

our farming interests ?’ will be absorbed 

in the .answer: Make the most of our 

farms ; cultivate to the highest possi- 

bility, and encourage our children to 
stay on the farms, not continually point 

away and beyond them. There! my 

sermon is ended,’’ said Aunt Millicent, 

pleasantly, as she rose to go and join” 
the rest of the family. 

‘You had a good text, and handled 
it nicely, I will admit,’’.said Mr. Mor- 
ton; ‘‘and I will act on your suggest- 
ions, to please you, if for nothing 
more.’’ 

** Not to please me, but to encourage 
and gratify your children, nephew,’’ 
said his aunt, as she went into the house. 

Aunt Millicent returned to her home, 
but her influence remained. Mr. Mor- 
ton acted upon her advice, and the, 
result was more satisfactory than he, 
even in his most sanguine moments, had 
ever dreamed. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing his children contented and 
happy at home. ‘There were some fail- 
ures in each undertaking, as is nearly 
always the case with new projects; but 
in each instance the yearly income 
proved to be more than the outlay, and 
the experience early learned, to rely on 
their own resources, proved invaluable 
in after-life to the young people at ‘* The 
Maples.”’ 

Two years passed quickly away, and 
many changes were apparent in the 
house and home of John Morton. 
Again he feceived a letter saying Aunt 
Millicent would at last yield to the 
urgent invitation from every member of 
the Morton family, and to-morrow would 
be with them again. 

Each one was anxious to have her 
approval in his or her especial line of 
work, and little Millie passed quickly 
from one member of the family to 
another, saying: ‘‘Aunt Millicent is 
coming to-morrow.’’ And as the 
shadows lengthened and night came 
down upon the happy contented family 
in the pleasant farm-house, each member 
was thankful that Aunt Millicent had 
been, and would again be, a ‘‘ guest at 
The Maples.’’ 





A CHANGE 


BY M. 


Be OMEN,’’ Harold Trundel 

® was given to saying, ‘‘ have 

but one distinct idea, and 

that is to get married.’’ 

The faults of women were 

a favorite topic of his. He held many 

a discussion on this subject with Mrs. 

Landon, the lady with whom he boarded, 

for she suffered no remark unfavorable to 
her sex to go unchallenged. 

Harold was a manly young fellow, 
making the most of his chances and 
steadily rising in his chosen profession 
—teaching. 

One morning, at the breakfast-table, 
he mentioned that one of the women 
teachers in his building was to be mar- 
tied, and added in his provoking way: 
««She has taught just long enough to buy 
her wedding finery.’’ 

‘©What would you have a woman 
do ?’’ asked Mrs. Landon. 

‘*] would have her persevere in her 
work and make a name for herself. Why 
not, as well as a man ?’’ 

‘*IT would that you might meet with 
such a woman, and sue in vain for her 
love !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Landon, wrath- 
fully. 

Harold went away laughing. He 
returned that night, tired and worn, and 
took his seat at the table in a listless 
manner. Upon looking up, he was 
startled out of his apathy by meeting a 
pair of clear gray eyes gazing intently at 
him. The owner of the eyes was a 
young woman with sunny hair and a face 
aglow with life and color. 

“<I am extremely glad to have you 
meet my friend Miss Hildreth,’’ said 
Mrs. Landon, introducing Harold, ‘ for 
she is a lawyer, actually practicing law 
in W She is well able to answer 
some of your charges against women.’’ 

But Harold lightly,turned the subject 
and was full of life and fun during the 
dinner. After he returned to his room, 
he tried to imagine the sweet face of 
Miss Hildreth bent over dry law-books. 
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He had heard of women lawyers, but 
the term always made him smile. He 
wished he might see this one at her 
work, and might know how much she 
did. 

‘IT hope she will stay awhile,’’ he 
said, as he put away his books. ‘I 
would like to study her character.’’ 

She did stay for a week, and Harold 
saw her frequently; but he forgot his 
wish to study her. His only desire was 
to receive a glance from her eyes or one 
of her charming: smiles. 

‘‘T believe I am to have a sweet 
revenge,’’ thought Mrs. Landon, who had 
observed a change in Harold. ‘‘ Not a 
word has he spoken about women’s fail- 
ings since Maida appeared, although I 
have given him plenty of chances.’’ 

One evening, she invited him to her 
parlor, to entertain Miss Hildreth. The 
evening passed like a dream. Maida 
was a delightful companion. She was 
well informed on all subjects and had a 
charm of manner that was irresistible. 
She disregarded all references to legal 
work. Harold would have attributed 
this, in any other woman, to lack of 
success; but, in her case, it reminded 
him how often his conversation smacked 
of the flavor of the school-room. 
Toward the close of the evening, Maida 
mentioned that the following Monday 
would find her on her way to W 
A feeling that he could not let her drift 
out of his life seized Harold, and he 
spoke impulsively : 

‘‘«To-morrow is Saturday. The 
weather is so fine for this time of the 
year, won’t you ladies take a trip with 
me down the bay ?’’ 

The two women looked at each other. 
Mrs. Landon observed pleasure in her 
friend’s eyes. 

‘¢ Would you like to go?’’ she asked. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered Maida, a little 
shyly, filling Harold with a sudden joy. 

So it was decided. 

The morrow came, and Harold found 








himself steaming down the bay with his 
friends. Maida was very enthusiastic 
over the sail and the scenery. Harold 
had thrown all care aside. ‘‘I feel like 
a-boy out of school,’’ he remarked. 

Mrs. Landon watched him as he lin- 
gered about Maida. She determined to 
tease him when next she saw him alone. 
She would tell him it was a great pity 
that his ideas upon the subject prevented 
his trying to win the love of Maida, they 
seemed so well suited to each other. 

After they landed, Maida petitioned 
to stay upon the beach as much as possi- 
ble. The long firm line of sand, with 
the breakers dashing upon it, was new 
to her. 

‘‘It gives me a fresh love for the 
world,’’ she said, snuffing the salt air, 
‘«and such a sense of freedom.”’ 

They drove about the old town and 
had a late dinner. 

‘¢Let us have one more walk upon 
the sanded floor,’’ Maida begged, after 
the dinner. 

They went down to the shore. Mrs. 
Landon soon sat down and told her com- 
panions to walk off by themselves. 

‘¢ Has this not been a perfect day?’’ 
exclaimed Maida, as they strolled along. 

‘¢Have you enjoyed it?’’ asked Har- 
old, quietly. 

<< You must have seen how much, but 
have not. you ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ he answered, in a suppressed 


tone, and then asked abruptly: ‘‘ Have 
you a real love for your work ?”’ 
‘¢QOh, yes,’’ she replied; ‘‘it just 


suits me.”’ 

‘*Do you ever think that you might 
be persuaded to step aside into a different 
life ?’’ 

‘¢ I suppose you mean, do I ever think 
of marrying? I never do. I want a 
free life. I will not be dependent upon 
any man for what I eat, drink, and wear. 
All about me, I see men toiling for and 
half supplying a family. It is time that 
things changed.”’ 

Harold’s own sentiments, but where 
was the sense of satisfaction that he 
should have felt upon hearing them 
uttered by a woman? He consulted his 
watch. 
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‘Go not, happy day!’’ sang Maida. 

‘¢ Till the maiden yields,’’ ended Har- 
old, in a low tone. 

A sudden thought startled her. 
need to return to the boat, do we not?’’ 
she asked, hastily. 

They went back to Mrs. Landon, and 
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then to the boat. That night, Maida 
bade him good-bye, saying she should 
not see him agaii:. 

Harold, however, did not despair, 
and, when vacation came, went to 
W He called upon Maida. She 
met him with no embarrassment. He 
wished she were not so much at her ease. 
He found that she had plenty of work, 
and realized that the thought of submiis- 
sion to a husband’s opinions and preju- 
dices must be distasteful to her. 

As an excuse for remaining in town, 
he studied the school system. He did 
not get many opportunities to see Maida. 
He felt that she avoided him. He called 
upon her one evening; to announce his 
departure. She was in gay spirits, and 
seemed so contented and happy that it 
saddened him. ‘‘I am nothing to her,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘and how can I bear it?’’ 

When he said good-bye, she gave him 
her hand. He retained it in his clasp 
and looked earnestly at her. 

‘IT will accompany you to the door,’’ 
she said, forced to say something. She 
could not endure the silence nor his gaze, 
and, withdrawing her hand, she preceded 
him and opened the door. 

He stood upon the step for a moment. 
It was a calm evening. The moonlight 
shone through the long line of budding 
trees. The softness of the spring-tide 
was in the air. He gazed at her stand- 
ing in the doorway, seemingly so ¢ontent. 

‘IT wish I felt as peaceful as nature 
looks,’’ he remarked, half to himself and 
half to her. 

He took her hand which hung by her 
side, and pressed it against his cheek, 
then he walked slowly away. Maida 
remained at the door for some moments. 
For the first time, she felt lonely. It 
frightened her. 

‘¢ No, no,’’ she muroniveds ‘¢T must 
not give way to it! Have I indeed to 
think it is against woman’s nature to 
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strive for anything different? Why did 
he come to disturb me ?’’ 

Some time after this, she was again 
obliged to go to the city in which Mrs. 
Landon resided, but she did not go to 
her home. After a busy day, she took 
up the night’s paper. There she read an 
account of her arrival and some flatter- 
ing comments. 

‘* They will know that I have been 
here,’’ she thought. ‘‘ Well, perhaps he 
will understand that I wish to avoid 
him.’’ 

The next day, she hurried her work 
that she might sooner leave the city. 
She returned to her hotel about four 
o’clock, and, soon after, Harold Trun- 
del’s card was brought to her. She was 
almost angry, to find how her heart 
beat. 

‘¢Did you intend to avoid me?’’ he 
asked, as she entered the parlor. 

‘* Why, yes,’’ she replied, thinking it 
best to be candid. ‘‘I have been very 
busy.’’ 

“You look tired. Will you not take 
a ride with me? I have a carriage 
here.’”’ 

‘* With pleasure,’ 
to speak carelessly. 

She was soon ready, and they drove 
out of the city. Both were gay-hearted, 
for they were happy in each other’s 
society. After they had gone some dis- 
tance, Maida said: ‘‘ Let me drive.’’ 
Harold put the reins in her hands, and 
they went at a much faster rate. 

*“*T knew there was speed in him,”’ 
she cried, her eyes sparkling and her 
cheeks glowing. ie 

‘* You mean to reproach me for slow 
driving.’’ He watched her as she skill- 
fully turned aside for some approaching 
teams. ‘‘What is there you cannot 
do ?”’ 

‘« T cannot vote,’’’ she replied, with a 
merry look. 

His laugh rang out. 
to vote ?”’ 

**T hardly know, 
the reins into his hands. 

*«Then you.think you are safe with 
my driving, even if you do not go as 
fast ?’’ he asked, as he took them. 


’ 


she replied, trying 


‘‘Do you wish 


? 


she said, giving 
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She smiled and leaned back with a 
satisfied air. 

‘¢You are the picture of content- 
ment,’’ Harold resumed, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ but I am selfish enough to dis- 
turb it, to see if it will help meany. I 
am unhappy, Maida,’’ pronouncing her 
name with a caressing accent very pleas- 
ant to hear. 

She started and the tears sprang into 
her eyes, but she kept silence. 

‘‘Oh, my darling,’’ he continued, 
passionately, ‘‘since knowing you, my 
ideas about women have changed. I 
understand now how men and women 
can give up so much if they can but 
have each other. I do not’ know yet as 
you care for me, but you must have seen 
how much I care for you.’’ 

He took her hand, and, bending for- 
ward, endeavored to look into her eyes. 

«‘Let us go back!’’ she whispered, 
beseechingly, drawing away her hand. 

He turned the team and drove rapidly. 
As they neared the city, he said: 

‘*Tell me if you care’ nothing for 
me."’ 

‘‘“You know I would have spoken 
then,’’ she answered, sadly. 

‘¢Oh, sweetheart !’’ he cried, again 
clasping her hand, and this time kissing 
it. 

‘¢ Hush !’’ she replied, speaking with 
a sweet seriousness. ‘‘I do not love 
you enough, for I believe love should be 
so great as to cause no hesitation.”’ 

‘*T refuse to accept my answer now,’’ 
he said, and they were both silent until 
they reached the hotel. 

As he assisted her from the carriage, 
she whispered : 

‘«* Never ask me again !’’ 

‘¢But I shall,’’ he made answer. 
«¢« Pray be fair and true to yourself and 
me when you are thinking of it,’’ and 
he left her before she could reply. 

‘¢How pitiably weak I was,’’ she 
moaned tovherself, after she reached her 
room, ‘‘ but I did not know how much I 
loved him.”’ 

After this, she worked harder than 
ever ; but shealsotried tothink. There 
seemed to be just their love on the one 
side, and everything else on the other. 
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About this time, some of her work 
attracted attention. A seemingly petty 
case had resolved into a serious one. 
Some unknown factor had baffled her 
and deceived others, but she persistently 
followed up her theory. After weari- 
some work and in the face of many 
obstacles, she proved her ideas to be 
well founded. Her brother lawyers 
greatly admired her perseverance and 
happy temper through it all. They hon- 
ored her and were proud of her. Now 
her continual thought was: 

‘‘T cannot give it up. It is my life, 
my ambition. I can forget this love 
amid the turmoil of my work. I could 
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not forget my work and what I might 
have done, in the midst of love. It 
only remains for me to make it as easy 
as possible for Harold. I will write him, 
refusing to hear from him again.’’ 

She had hardly taken her pen before 
Mr. ‘Trundel was announced. She 
sprang to her feet. She must face it, 
but how? 

Harold entered and came toward her 
radiantly with outstretched arms and love 
shining from his eyes. 

‘* Maida !’’ he cried. 

Finish this, O reader, to -your own 
liking ; for I confess I have neither the 
heart nor the courage to do it. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


BY: WILLIAM ZACHARY GLADWIN. 





IONIS HALE stood at the 
front window of her aunt’s 
parlor, intently looking 


after a gentleman who had 
just passed from the house 











and on his way down the street. Indig- 
nation, scorn, and contempt were 
plainly written in every line of her 
expressive face and in the haughty erect 
poise of her figure, for Dionis was like 
Mr. F ’s aunt—she hated a fool. 
Unless, indeed, he chanced to be one of 
those fools ordained to be fools by Provi- 
dence, when she felt for him only a great 
pity and tenderness. 

But Providence had never ordained 
Mr. Frank Learning to be a fool, and 
therefore Dionis was indignant. 

‘*T am astonished at auntie and 
uncle !’’ she exclaimed, as their paragon 
disappeared round acorner. And, turn- 
ing from the window, she began to pace 
up and down. 

‘‘At last I have seen him!’’ she cried, 
‘‘that insufferable creature—the man 
who quotes poetry in conversation. I 
didn’t believe before that he existed, 
except in a certain class of stories; but 
I have really seen him! And to think 
that he should be the man whom uncle 


and auntie have chosen to be my hus- 
band! Oh, I ‘know they have,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ though they’ve said nothing 
to me about it. It’s too bad. Well, I 
won’t marry him,’’ she declared, emphat- 
ically. ‘I suppose the poetry this 
morning was inspired by the beauty of 
the day, and we may look out for a 
deluge of philosophy or facts with a 
change of weather.’’ 

Dionis, it must be admitted, was very 
young and rather spoiled, and so given 
to emphatic utterances. Suddenly her 
mood changed and she began to laugh. 

‘‘No, I won’t marry him,’’ she said. 
‘¢T’ll cure him, instead, of the quota- 
tion habit. He won’t want to marry 
me after I’ve succeeded in doing that,” 
and she looked unaccountably sober. 

‘« Not lonesome, are you, Dio ?’’ 

The speaker—Mrs. Bartram, a stout 
robust woman—came comfortably into 
the parlor and stopped to rest a moment 
before laying aside her wraps. 

‘« Not in the least, thank you, auntie,’’ 
responded Dionis, brightly. 

Mrs. Bartram smiled.’ ‘‘I met Frank, 
Learning,’’ she said. ‘‘ He told me he 
had just been here to call.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, he was here a half-hour or so.’’ 
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‘‘How did you like him?’’ asked 
Mrs. Bartram, indiscreetly. 

‘¢T thought nature had intended him 
for a very. intelligent and agreeable 
man.”’ 

‘« Intelligent and agreeable,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Bartram, with a satisfied smile. 
‘‘That’s just what he is, Dio, and I 
knew you would judge him correctly.’’ 

The dark. eyes sparkled a little 
rébelliously, and then she asked inno- 
cently : 

‘«Isn’t Mr. Learning some kind of an 
agent, auntie ?’’ 

‘‘An agent, child ! 
in business for himself. 
think that ?’’ 

‘¢Why, you see,’’ responded Dionis, 
with a guileless look, ‘‘he quotes so 
much poetry that I didn’t know but he 
was hired by some publishing-house to 
give people a taste of the best poetry, 
and by that means increase sales.”’ 

‘¢ Well, that is an idea, to be sure,’’ 
laughed Mrs. Bartram. And then quite 
soberly, for she was a matter-of-fact 
woman, she went on: ‘‘ No, they don’t 
have that kind of agents; at least, I 
never heard of any.: But don’t you 
think Frank is handsome ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the candid Dionis ; 
** T have seen few handsomer men.’’ 

*‘And he’s so_kind-hearted,’’ said 
Mrs. Bartram, rising to go _ upstairs. 
«« Never do you fret about his being an 
agent, Dio. He has a good business 
and plenty of money. The dear child ! 
I’m so glad she likes him,’’ thought the 
aunt, as she went away. 

*«* I suppose auntie doesn’t notice that 
insufferable quoting habit of his, any 
more than I notice the freckles on Louisa 
Meyer’s face. The freckles are part of 
Louisa, and quoting poetry is a part of 
Frank Learning—and she’s used to 
him.’’ So thought Dionis, left behind 
in the parlor. 

The weeks rolled by till six were gone. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartram’s paragon and 
their pet niece had become pretty well 
acquainted with each other. Dionis 
had listened to whole volumes of poetry, 
fitted by the obliging Frank to the 
various occasions of their lives; and 


? 


No, indeed. He’s 
What made you 
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still her bright eyes sought in vain for a 
chance to apply what she believed would 
be an effective remedy to her quoting 
lover. For, by this time, Frank was 
her lover; and of course Dionis knew 
it, although he had not yet spoken. 

But the chance came. Chances always 
do, if one waits long enough. A picnic 
was arranged in honor of somebody’s 
departing brother. At nine, the party 
were to start in carriages, and a brisk 
drive of two hours would bring them to 
their destination. Punctual to the 
minute, Frank drew rein before the 
Baftram home, and, prompt as he, 
Dionis appeared. Daintily she came 
down the steps, followed by a servant 
with a heavy hamper of eatables. Her 
large dark eyes were brilliant with excite- 
ment, a little smile played round the 
corners of her mouth, her cheeks were 
pink, and Frank thought with satisfac- 
tion of a certain volume of poems in 
his pocket. It would be such a pleasure 
to read them with her for a listener. 

Poor fellow! he little knew what was 
in store for him that day. He handed 
Dionis to her seat, took his place beside 
her, arranged the duster, gathered up 
the lines and whip, and, with an ardent 
glance at the cloudless June sky, said: 


‘« Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die,”’* 


The dust flew up behind them as they 
drove away, but Frank didn’t see it. 
He would not have said anything if he 
had, for he did not know anything sweet 
and sentimental about dust. Dionis saw 
it, however, and calmly hoped they 
would not have it in their faces on their 
return. She said it was so gritty in the 
teeth and apt to inflame the eyes. 

‘¢ Yes, doubtless dust is an affliction,’’ 
assented Frank, ‘‘ but—’’ 


“‘Afflictions sore 
Long time he bore, 
But the doctors were in vain,’ 


softly quoted Dionis. 
Frank looked at her inquiringly and 
with some astonishment. 

















‘< The lines were taken from an epitaph 

on a tombstone,’’ said she. ‘‘I read 
them in Harper’s Drawer.’’ 

By this time, Frank was struggling 
with a wild desire to laugh. Dionis, 
however, sat sober and demure, not even 
a sign of asmile on her face. But her 
gravity, so far from sobering him, only 
made him want to laugh the more. 
Feeling that he could not contain himself 
much longer, and anxious lest he should 
hurt his companion, he looked hastily 
about him for some butt for the laughter 
that must soon break forth. He was 
fortunate in discovering a pig whieh 
stood body-deep in a pool of water at 
the foot of a little hill they were at that 
moment descending. His pigship had 
his head well up, his snout expressing 
inquiry, while his little eyes looked his 
curiosity. 

‘¢ Qh, see that pig!’’ shouted Frank, 
with a hearty laugh that seemed to amaze 
the pig, though it in no wise disturbed 
the serenity of Dionis, who, leaning for- 
ward, looked interestedly at the animal 
and began : 


‘‘Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig and away he run.” 


She paused a moment before she went 
on with much feeling : 


«The pig was eat, and Tom was beat, 
And Tom ran crying down the street.” 


Frank darted a keen look at her, and 
for the next twenty minutes devoted 
himself to wondering in silence what on 
earth she meant. Dionis, too, kept 
silence. They were now riding slowly 
along a road that lay between fields of 
beautiful rolling prairie. The heavy 
heads of oats and wheat bent before the 
light breeze in great undulating waves. 
Occasionally a giant oak or elm was seen 
standing solitary in the vast billowy mass 
of green. The sky was brilliantly blue, 
with here and there masses of snowy 
cumuli, and the song of the birds was 
everywhere. ‘The great deeps of Frank’s 
poetic nature were stirred. The light of 
appreciation was in the eyes of his com- 
panion also, and a dreamy smile of 
enjoyment on her lips. 
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Presently they came in sight of a 
house, ugly and unpainted. Various 
broken-down farming implements were 
in the yard, awaiting the leisure hours of 
the farmer ; a few fowls were wandering 
about, and farther down the road was 
an unused cart in which the children 
were playing. 

‘¢ What a subject for a painter !’’ cried 
the susceptible Frank. 

‘‘ Yes, I think that house is a very 
good subject indeed, for a painter,’’ said 
Dionis, ir. a matter-of-fact way. 

Frank’s face flushed as he replied : 

‘*Is it possible, Miss Hale, that you 
do not see? ‘The fields all about us 
getting ready for the harvest, and these 
broken imperfect machines for reaping 
it? The house, like its owner perhaps, 
brown and worn from its hard battle 
with forces adverse to its existence? 
The unused cart, man’s worn-out aid, 
the plaything of his children?’ 

He did not see the friendly thoughtful 
look she gave him. He was gazing far 
off into space, as if he sought a reason 
for the things that are in this life. He 
only heard her say, with a little wave of 
the hand, as they passed the children : 


‘‘A horse and cart had Billy Smart, 
To play with when it pleased him. 


. The cart he’d load by the side of the road, 


And be happy when no one teased him.” 


‘¢ When no one teased him,’’ repeated 
Frank, looking down at her with a 
smile. ‘‘When no one teased him,’’ 
and he shook his head reprovingly. 

Gay and merciless was the raillery that 
met them as they drove up at high noon, 
a full hour behind the others ; in response 
to which, Frank came out in many an 


. apt quotation, while Dionis smiled and 


said nothing. She was not going to 
counterquote in company. 

But once that day did she break that 
resolution. It was when she and two or 
three other girls were taking an after- 
dinner stroll with Frank. In the course 
of their ramble, they came upon,a well 


having an old-fashioned curb and wind-. * 


lass; and Frank, still undiscouraged 


¥ 


after his many rebuffs, began, as he. 


peered down into the water : 
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“‘A well there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen.” 


Dionis came and stood on the opposite 
side, and long and earnestly did she gaze 
into its depths, as she, with a manner 
tragical in the extreme, recited that 
choice selection dear to the heart of 
childhood : 

‘* Ding dong bell, 
Pussy’s in the well.” 


The girls giggled outrageously ; and 
Frank was, of course, offended. But, 
for the rest of the day, Dionis had the 
satisfaction of seeing him make himself 
entertaining, using only the plainest 
prose. * 

Im the early dusk, they all started on 
their return. The soft summer evening 
air, with its solemn hush, was upon 
them. In the west, the evening star had 
just made its appearance. As_ usual, 
poetry was dominant in Frank’s mind ; 
but it was with a doubtful look at Dionis 
that he quoted : 


«« Star that bringest home the bee, 
And;sett’st the weary laborer free! 
If any star shed peace, ’tis thou, 
That send’st it from above, 
Appearing when heaven's breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love.” 


Dionis was moved in spite of herself, 
by the lovely little verse, and she sat a 
moment debating whether she should 


answer him or not. Should she admit 
herself vanquished, or should she go on 
and at least try farther to break him of 
a foolish habit? She was a girl whose 
second nature was perseverance, to whom 
defeat at any time was absolutely pain- 
ful. She glanced at him and then at 
the sky, and in that moment decided to 
try a little longer ; so, calling up a senti- 
mental expression, she clasped her hands 
and murmured : 
«‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How I wonder what you are. 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 


Silence. The horses trotted along. 
They passed a flock of sheep. 


‘« Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow. 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go.” 


Still silence. Frank was too much 
hurt and offended to speak. The moon 
rose and flooded their way with light, 
and still they sat without speech. At 
last, Dionis said : 


“There was an old woman went up in a 
basket, 
Seventy times as high as the moon. 
What she did there, I could-not but ask it; 
For in her hand she carried a broom. 
“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” 
said I, ; 
“ Whither, O whither, O whither, so high ?” 
“ To sweep the cobwebs from the sky, 
And I shall be back again by and by.” 


She finished, and, glancing up at him, 
saw that his mouth was firmly closed 
and his eyes flashing, though he looked 
straight ahead and not at her. Sitting 
bolt upright, he touched his horses with 
the whip, and they fairly flew. They 
were the first of the party to reach home. 
Without a word, Frank assisted her to 
alight, gathered up her belongings, 
escorted her up the steps, rang the bell, 
and gave her and them into the hands 
of the servant who opened the door, 
and, with a solemn bow, departed, pre- 
tending not to see the little hand held 
out to him in token of a friendly good- 
night. 

‘« It was certainly very rude of me,’’ 
admitted Dionis, with a sigh, as she 
reviewed the day, ‘‘ but I don’t believe 
he will quote any more poetry.’’ .And 
he didn’t. 

‘*How could you treat me so that 
day, Dio?’’ asked Frank, a year later, 
of his wife. He was referring to that 
notable twenty-third of June. 

‘¢ Because—shall I tell you, sir? Be- 
cause I loved you.”’ 
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a 18 Y INDING down from the =>) *_ 

2 northern hills, Pascack rs 4 
Brook falls into the Hack- 
ensack about nine miles above 

, Englewood, New Jersey. A fine clear 

“ stream it is, ten or twelve feet wide, 

where the thrifty Dutch farmers have 

left it to its own devices; and very sug- 

gestive of trout to him who knows not 

, the exterminating ways of the American fisher- 

man. Nevertheless, trout or no trout, a brook 

has its fascinations for a pedestrian who is out for 

1M a tramp with nothing more important in view, and 

; _g it had tempted me from the turnpike to follow its wayward 

it Ny Ay / ramblings through the narrow valley, knowing that in due 
course I must reach another country-road leading somewhere. 

It would seem that in this section every farmer must have his own private 
mill, for the waters of this pretty stream are hereabout vexed by many dams. 
Hardly do the ripples begin to make music over the pebbles below one obstruc- 
tion ere they are checked by another, and beside each dam is a small building, 
usually in a picturesque state of dilapidation that distinctly adds to its artistic value. 

Near one of these dams, where the water poured in thin unbroken transpar- 
ency over a decaying timber bulkhead, I sat down in the shade and fell to spec- 
ulating whether these early Dutch immigrants took to building dams simply because 
their ancestors had been doing so for a good many centuries. Beavers in confinement 
require a supply of logs wherewith to carry out their natural instincts—why may 
not Dutchmen find that they, too, ‘‘ must be saved by being dammed,” as Tom Hood 
sings, when they migrate from their bediked country to a new land? The problem 
proved too profound, and I was considering what train I should aim for, when I 
found myself poking with a stick at the pink wreck of a West India conch-shell, 
and unconsciously speculating as to its emigration-to the shore of Pascack Brook. 
Glancing across the stream, I saw similar fragments, and a closer inspection 
showed still other bits of pink mingled with the pebbles along the water side. How 
came they there? I looked at the brown mill that rose above bushes across. the 
stream, but it was like all the rest. 

It was somewhat problematical whether I could walk across the slender tree- 
trunk that had evidently served venturesome spirits as a bridge, but after a perilous 
and possibly ungraceful essay at balancing, I made the passage safely, pushed 
through the overgrown path to the top of the opposite bank and stood beside a 
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huge pile of conch fragments, evidently 
the debris of man’s handiwork. Here was 
amystery! I thought of shell cameos, 
but had never heard of the Hackensack 
Valley as an American headquarters for 
their manufacture. The door of the mill 
was locked, and there was no key hidden 
under the stone step, such as elsewhere 
could be found after a somewhat circum- 
spect examination. Through the dusty 
windows I could make out a row of 
grindstones, a lathe and sundry tools 
lying about, with bits of shell, circular, 
oblong and nondescript, in admired con- 
fusion. Clearly nothing was to be 
learned without human aid, so I followed 
the footpath that led across the meadow 
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toward an old Dutch church on 
the hill beyond. This brought me 
to and around a‘barn, through a 
cow-yard and to a picket fence, 
beyond which I could see a fel- 
low-citizen engaged in some man- 
ual labor—sawing wood, I thought 
—till I reached the pickets and 
perceived that he was polishing a 
marble tombstone. Hestopped his 
work and listened with obvious 
suspicion while I propounded my 
question about the conch shells. 

‘* Well, now,” he said, as I paused. 
‘*You see I ain tone o’ the firm—at least 
not now, though I works with’em some. 
I'd just as lief tell you, but you ’d better 
see my brother over to the house. He 
belongs to the firm and kin tell you what 
he likes.” 

Following his direction I crossed the 
road, and mindful of country ways, 
went to the side door, knocked, and 
found myself in the presence of the only 
surviving firm of wampum-makers in 
America. 

They were sufficiently communicative 
when I made known my errand, and 
the lady of the house brought out sun- 
dry boxes which contained the finished 
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product of the industry. 
not many nor much varied: strings of 
beads, white and purplish black ; ‘‘ moons” 


loose and in sets of five, and ‘“‘hair- 
pipe,” as the firm called them—namely, 
bits of shell that looked like clay pipe- 
stems, but thicker in diameter in the 
middle than at the ends. 

The old wampum maker was not in- 
disposed to talk, and after exhibiting his 
stock on hand, suggested an adjourn- 
ment to the ‘‘ shop.” 

‘*How did this thing begin ?” I asked, 
as we passed through the yard where 
the retired member of the firm was 
still industriously polishing the pros- 
trate tombstone. 

‘*Well, that must have been pretty 
soon after the country was settled, I ex- 
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pect. My grand- 
parents and great- 
grandparents all 
worked at at. It 
must be three or 
four generations 
since we, Camp- 
bells, have been 
making wampum 
right here on Pas- 
cack.” 
‘* Campbells,” I 
interposed. ‘ That’s not a 
Dutch name.” 
‘Well, I. guess not,” some- 
what indignantly. ‘* We’re 
Scotch, or rather we were till 
we turned Americans.” 
‘‘Any letters or journals ?” 
‘“Well, not that I know of. 
The story goes that after the old gentle- 
man settled here he began trading with 
the Indians, and found wampum very 
handy for small change ; but it was 
scarce, mighty scarce. Them that had it 
kept a holt of it, and so he began to study 
how he could increase his private supply. 
I’ve heard tell that it was legal tender all 
through New England for the better 
part of a century. In my time there 
was five brothers of us—John, James, 
David and Abraham—my name is Robert 
—not counting the girls, and we all 
worked pretty steady at it till near the 
end of the war. 

‘‘John Jacob Astor was one of the 
first to begin to give us orders. He was 
in the fur trade, you know, and hada 
line of posts up the Missouri River and 
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away over to the mouth of the Columbia 
on the Pacific Coast. That was along 
before the last war with England, and 
the first shipments were to his agents. 
Aftee-ward several firms in New York 
and Philadelphia and St. Louis took 
hold. 

‘‘ The best time was from about 1835 till 
1850, but the business began to be un- 
certain by 1866. Why, during the flush 
times we used to turn outa million a 
year of black beads. We used to have 
slooploads of clams brought from Rock- 
away to Teaneck and Snedden’s Land- 
ing. The neighbors would take most of 
the meat and leave us the shells. A 
million of beads and nine hundred set 
of moons! Them was times when the 
Indian trade amounted to something.” 

By this time we had reached the shop, 
which my guide informed me was built 
in 1860; and, unlocking the door, we 
entered the rough, dusty room, furnished 
with a row of. grindstones, rude tools, 
and fragments of shells scattered on 
every side. 

** You see,” he continued, ‘‘the Indians 
had all the time they wanted and no 
tools to speak of, and they would grind 
away for a month on a little piece of 
shell, and finally turn out a good bit of 
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work; but it was a slow way to coin 
money, though the money was good 
enough when it was coined; so great- 
grandfather he went to work and found 
he could beat native methods away out 
of sight. 

“The old gentleman was a bit of a 
blacksmith; and he made his own tools, 
like the ones, we use now. Of course 
he did ‘nt have a nice lathe like this, but 
he managed with bow-drills, and turned 
out an article of wampum that drove out 
the native product all through this 
region. Any level-headed Indian was 
glad to give a beaver skin or two, that 
only cost him a day’s hunting which 
he liked, in exchange for a few beads, 
whick would have cost him six weeks’ 
work that he hated. 

‘Counterfeiting? Bless you, no! They 
was glad enough to get it, and the 
old gentleman fairly cornered the wam- 
pum market for a while. 

‘‘ What with traders and Indians from 
other tribes, the demand became so great 
that sixty or seventy years ago wampum 
making was one of the principal indus- 
tries in-the Hackensack Valley. The 
Dutch were slow catching on to it, but 
they catched at last, tho’ they didn’t 
learn all there was to the business, 
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There ’s some secrets about it,” said the 
old man, with a touch of professional 
pride, ‘‘ that have never gone out of the - 
Campbell family ; and none of ’em could 
ever make ‘ hair-pipe’ equal to our’n.” 

‘Then the secret is about boring the 
hole, is it?” 

‘Young man, don’t you go too fast! 

I did n’t say a word about boring holes, did I ?” 

‘Oh, no! You need n’t be alarmed; I don’t want 
to go into the business.” 

‘* Well, now,” and the “firm” took up a large 
conch-shell from a pile. ‘$You would n’t believe how 
difficult it is to divide up a conch into ‘ moons’ and 
hair-pipe pieces; but my brother will get more moons. 
out of one conch than any other man in the country. 
You see these bits of leather,” showing some round 
pieces of thick cowhide, black from long usage, and 
corresponding in size to the moons that I had seen at 
the house. ‘‘ Well, he will take these and mark out 
more of ’em on one conch shell than any other living 
man can.” A 

‘Is that the one that polishes marble?” I asked. 

‘* Yes, that’s him ; and I expect his early training 
on moons is what makes him able to get such a big 
square of marble out of a rough block. He can beat 
all creation at that, too. 

‘* When the shell is marked out we break it up with 
pick and chisel ; chipping out pieces in the rough 
which are afterwards ground down round and thin 
on a grindstone, and strung together like you seen 
‘em, with a hole through the middle. Then the thick 
straight pieces is chipped out for hair-pipe. 

‘*There ’s another secret about getting the pink color 
out of the hair-pipe. The Indians won't have any 
pink on their hair-pipe, though they want it on the 
moons—more the better.” 

‘* How do they use the moons?” I asked.” 

‘Sew ’em on for ornaments anywhere, in sets of three and five, mostly about 
the breast and shoulders; and they sew the beads all over everywhere, till their 
shirts is as stiff as our starched ones and twice as heavy. 

‘*The best beads are made from clamshells-—common round clams, quahogs, 
as they call ’em down East; but the little-neck business has spoiled that branch of 
the trade?” 

‘* How so ?” 

‘‘ Why, you see, the Indians have a fancy for beads that are partly black, and 
the correct color can only be found in the j'ints of old clam-shells. Now, there 
ain't no special call for old clams in the market. Everybody wants the youngest. 
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“lams they can get, and they are all 
ealled ‘little necks,’ no matter how big 
they be. Anyhow, we can't get enough 
old clam-shells now to pay for the work- 
ing. They ’ve all died out, and the 
_young-uns ain’t allowed to grow up. 
Why, sir, poor as the trade is now, and 
poor as the Indians is, I could sell five 
thousand dollars worth of bead wampum 
every year if I could get the clam-shells.” 

Clam culture was modestly suggested 
as a possible source of revenue, and fail- 
ing that, an expedition to some of the 
great clam-shell mounds along the New 
England sea-coast. The ‘‘firm,” how- 
ever, did not take readily to new devices 
of this character, but kept reverting to 
the times when the wide West was one 
great market for his wares; when wam- 
pum, even with the aid of machinery, 
could not be turned out fast enough to 
supply the demand; when John Jacob 
Astor was among the largest buyers, and 
no expedition went across the plains 
without a full supply of wampum for 
trading purposes. 

‘“‘TImitations? Yes, those were tried, 
too. There was a fellow got some first- 
class blue beads when the supply of 
clam-shells began to run short, and sent 
them to Europe to be copied. They tried 
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“'TELL me, sweet, your lover’s name !” 
Now nay, now nay ; 
I must keep it to myself 
For aye, for aye. 


“’Tis Frank, I see it in your eye.” 
You’re wrong, you’re wrong ; 

For Frank so stern and bold, 'tis I 
Care not a song. 


“Well, then, he boasts the name of Rob.” 
Now fie, now fie! 

Rather than wedded be to Rob 
I'd die, I’d die! 


“The other night you walked with Steve: 
Is’t he, is’t he ?” 

He's too exacting far 
For me, for me. 


“’Tis Hal you love, for he loves you, 
I know, I know; 

You'll wedded be before next June.” 
Not so, not so! 
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to do it in various places, but could n’t 
touch ’em except in Italy. The Eyetal- 
ians turned out an article that he thought 
would do. I’ve got some of them at 
the house. But bless you! the Indians 
wouldn’t look at them twice, and the 
fellow was glad to get away with his 
scalp on his head; for after he had tried 
it on two or three different tribes, word 
was passed round that he was a bad 
white man, and he had to get back to 
the settlements in a hurry. 

‘I reckon we are seeing about the 
last of it,” said the ‘‘ firm,” as he locked 
the shop and put the key in his pocket— 
proving the futility of my guilty search 
under the door-step—‘‘ about the last of 
it! The Indians is getting scarce, and 
what’s left of ’em is getting sort of civ- 
ilized with missionaries and whiskey and 
the like, and their taste for really good 
wampum isn’t what it was. Still I’ve 
got an order for a lot of goods to be 
ready next month, and if you will come 
up in about two weeks we’ll have the 
shop runnin’, and all hands to work. 

‘Oh, yes, fetch along an artist if you 
like, but I don’t suppose anybody will 
care much about wampum these times. 
Good-bye. No, thank you, I don’t 
smoke. Come up next month.” 
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“ Now Jack I know you hate— 
He’s not your love ; 

He’s wicked, cruel, fast,— 
Would fickle prove.” 


You ugly hussy! just before he went 
To sea, to sea, 

He plighted his true, faithful love 
To me, to me. 


He's neither fast nor bad, but far 
Too good for you! 

He is not fickle, as you say, 
But kind and true. 


“Now, dear, you’ve told his name 
At last, at last. 

’Twas but to know your love ; of course 
He surely is not fast! 


“ My foolish jest forgive, when o’er 
Thy passion’s heat, 

And let me claim a bridal kiss 
From thee, my sweet.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HE ‘‘beginning of next week’’ 
saw Clive on his way back 
from Florence, and Lord 
Culvers and his family com- 
fortably settled in their 
country house; but it brought never a 
word of tidings of or from the missing 
bride. 

There could be no doubt about it, 
Lord Culvers was beginning to get seri- 
ously uneasy; his geniality of manner 
appeared to be departing from him; he 
began to grow silent and abstracted ; he 
would fall occasionally into deep rev- 
eries, from which he would awaken with 
a start and give short sharp answers to 
anyone who chanced to address him. 

Juliet also seemed to be losing a little 
of her brightness. During the last few 
days of their stay in town, she had taken 
interest in nothing save the preparations 
for their departure. 

If the truth were told, their leaving 
town, after all, came as something of a 
relief to Lord Culvers. Wild and 
unreasonable as Juliet’s proposal had at 
first seemed to him, he was at heart 
uncommonly glad to get away from the 
embarrassing inquiries of a large circle of 
friends as to the bride and bridegroom, 
who were supposed to be at that moment 
at the height of their felicity among the 
Alpine lakes and mountains. 

On the morning after their arrival at 
Dering, a letter was received from Clive, 
which told that his journey to Florence 
had been a lost one, Madame Verdi hav- 
ing neither seen nor heard of Ida, and 
knowing nothing of her intentions. 

The letter, although addressed to 
Juliet, was brief and formal in tone, 
decidedly not the sort of missive that a 
betrothed damsel would read in an 
ecstasy of smiles and tears, carry about 
with her all day long, and hide under 
her pillow at night, 
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Neither its brevity nor its formality, 
however, seemed to trouble Juliet. She 
took it at once to her father, and read it 
aloud to him, word.for word. There 
was added a postscript to the letter, in 
which Clive said that, mindful of a cer- 
tain suggestion of hers, he intended to. 
break his return journey at Paris, and 
would be glad if she would send to him 
at the Hotel Bristol the present address 
of her cousin, Captain Culvers. 

‘‘What has he got into his head 
now?’’ said Lord Culvers, irritably, 
turning to his daughter. ‘Juliet, take 
my word for it, if those two men meet, 
mischief will come of it. What. could 
have possessed you to make such a fool- 
ish suggestion ?’ 

It was beginning to dawn upon him 
that Clive was throwing, not too much 
energy, but energy of not quite the right 
kind, into his search for Ida. 

‘¢ Dear love, is it possible that such a 
suggestion came from you?’’ said Lady 
Culvers, looking up from her embroidery- 
frame and throwing a glance at her hus- 
band, which said plainly enough: ‘Oh, 
these girls, when will they cease to get us 
into hot water ?”’ 

Juliet narrowed her eyes and looked at 
her, then, with polite circumlocution, 
told her to mind her own business. 

‘Embroidery, Peggy, requires undi- 
vided attention,’’ she said. ‘* Other- 
wise, you will be turning your daisies 
into dandelions.”’ 

Then, before ‘‘ Peggy’’ could recover 
herself, or her father find words in which 
to mark his sense of her employment of 
the objectionable nickname, the girl had 
taken her hat from a side table and had 
wandered out into the garden, through 
one of the open French windows. 

‘‘Don’t expect me back till lunch- 
eon,’’ she said to her father, as she passed. 
‘I’m going to have a long talk with 
Goody.”’ 









This was said by way of adding fuel to 
fire. 

«‘Goody,’’ or, to call her by her right 
name, Margaret Pearson, had in her 
young days been nurse to the first Lady 
Culvers, and subsequently had officiated 
in the same capacity to Lady Culvers’s 
twin daughters. Her devotion to her 
mistress and to her mistress’s children 
had known no limit. The latter, so to 
speak, had never grown out of her care. 
When they quitted the nursery for the 
school-room, she had acted guardian 
angel to them still; and woe to the 
governess who was rash enough to assert 
her authority against Goody’s. 

She could never bring herself -to for- 
‘ give Lord Culvers for his second mar- 
riage; and when the new Lady Culvers 
wished to take the management of affairs 
entirely into her own hands, it became 
necessary to find a cottage for Goody 
and to pension her off. Otherwise, the 
house would have been kept in an even 
worse state of ferment than it actually 
was, for the girls espoused Goody’s cause 
heartily, and thoroughly enjoyed playing 
the champion to her at their stepmother’s 
expense. 

They were in the habit of styling 
Goody’s cottage ‘‘ The Sanctuary,’’ and 
their ‘refuge in times of persecution.’’ 
That meant that to Goody were carried 
reports of their skirmishes and their 
victories, their flirtations and their love- 
affairs, in the full assurance that all 
would be viewed with eyes that could 
not see fault or folly in her darling nurs- 
lings. 

Juliet had a pleasant half-mile down 

shady lanes to go before she could reach 
her ‘‘ sanctuary ’’ that morning. 
' A quaint pretty little cottage it was, 
with a great glorious tea-rose smothering 
its porch, running riot up its red brick 
front, and peeping unrebuked into every 
one of its diamond-paned windows. 
Surrounding the cottage was a garden 
Planted thick with old-fashioned flowers, 
where sweet-peas and mignonette mixed 
their fragrance with that of cabbage- 
Toses and carnations, and tall sunflowers 
stood like sentinels on either side of the 
Tose-covered porch. 
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A great sleepy black cat aroused itself 
from a bed of purple thyme, and came 
down the path to meet the young lady 
as she swung back the garden gate. 
From out the open cottage door came a 
bright-faced little country lass—Goody’s 
great-niece—dragging by one arm a 
much-battered wooden doll; and follow- 
ing her came Goody herself, tall, trim, 
and comely, in lilac cotton gown and 
white cap and kerchief. 

The greeting between nurse and nurs- 
ling was more than cordial—affectionate. 

‘‘ No end to tell you, Goody. Let us . 
go into your little parlor; it’s too hot to 
talk out here,’’ said Juliet, putting her 
arm within the old body’s. ‘No, don’t 
ask after Clive ; he’s out of favor now,’’ 
she said, as she seated herself in the cool 
little room, as fragrant of flowers as the 
outside garden. ‘‘ He has had his day, 
and his sun has set. By and by, I shall 
talk to you about someone else ;, but not 
yet awhile. No, and you mustn’t ask 
after Sefton—he’s out of favor, too. I 
used to like him; but I hate—yes, hate 
him now. ‘To-day I’m going to talk 
about Ida—no one but Ida from first to 
last.’’ 

This was tantamount to granting Goody 
license to ask any amount of questions 
upon a subject that lay very near her 
heart—‘‘ darling Miss Ida’s wedding- 
day.’’ ° 

Juliet answered them every one in her 
liveliest fashion and with many. a little 
passing touch of humor at the expense 
of ‘‘ Peggy’’ and some of ‘‘ Peggy’s”’ 
friends. ‘Then she glanced at the little 
girl playing in a corner with her big 
wooden doll. 

‘Send her away, Goody,’’ she whis- 
pered; ‘‘I’ve something very special to 
say to you now.’’ 

So the little one was sent into the 
garden, the Cottage door was closely 
shut, and for nearly an hour Juliet held 
conference with her humble friend. 

Through the open window, however, 
there were borne now and again, to the 
little girl, odd fragments of their talk. 

‘Ida and Sefton had a desperate 
quarrel over-night,’’ once she heard 
Juliet say. 























































































































































































































































And as the child stood on tip-toes to 
peep at an emperor butterfly which had 
settled on the great golden disc of a tall 
sunflower, there came to her the words 
from Juliet ‘in a slightly contemptuous 
tone : 

“‘Peggy has begun her old trick of 
peeping into my letters, and—’’ 

But here Goody’s voice interposed 
with: ‘‘ Hush, my dearie, not so loud,’’ 
and then Goody’s hand, showing amid 
the flowers on the sill, closed the case- 
ment. 


CHAPTER IX. 


JULIET went sauntering home under 
the shadow of the high hedgerows, pink 
now with trailing wild rose and half- 
opened buds of honeysuckle. 

It was a delicious day, with sun enough 
to suggest the tropics, breeze enough. to 
make one think of the Alps. The air 
seemed absolutely laden with flower- 
scents ; a distant sharpening of a scythe, 
the far-away tinkling of a sheep-bell, 
were the only sounds that broke the still- 
ness of the summer air. 

Juliet had many subjects for thought 
that morning. A little absent-mindedly 
she turned the corner of a lane that led 
her at least a mile out of her way and 
brought her back to the Hall by the park 
gates opening into the high-road. 

A carriage and pair, on the point of 
driving out, pulled up at her approach. 

*‘At last!’’ exclaimed a voice from 
out of the carriage. ‘‘You naughty 
child, where have you been ?’’ 

Juliet looked up to see a very tiny, 
very golden-haired, and very fashionably 
attired lady closing her sunshade and 
extending a hand in greeting. 

‘*Mrs. Glynde!’’ she _ exclaimed ; 
*¢ have you dropped out of the clouds? 
When, where, and how did you get 
here ?”’ 

‘I caught the first train down this 
morning, arrived at Dering station three 
hours ago, called at the MacNamaras’ on 
my way here, and they were good 
enough to let me have their carriage. 
No, I won’t go back to the house; I’m 
sure your father and mother—’’ 
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‘What ?’’ exclaimed Juliet, making 
round eyes at her. 

‘¢Oh, I beg your pardon—your father 
and Lady Culvers, I mean—have had 
more than enough of my society ; they 
have been entertaining me for the past 
hour and a half. If you don’t mind, 
I’ll take a stroll round the park with 
you; I’ve something very special to tell 
rou.”’ 

She alighted as she spoke. 

Juliet led the way down a cool avenue: 
where young lime-trees arched their 
boughs above, and tall bracken waved its 
graceful fronds on either side of a stretch 
of greensward, smooth and springy with 
its undergrowth of moss. 

‘¢ 1’m miserable, broken-hearted, deso- 
late !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Glynde, so soon 
as she saw that she and Juliet had the 
solitude to themselves. 

But whatever her misery and desolate- 
ness might have caused her to neglect, it 
assuredly was not her toilet. That sug- 
gested, alike in its elaborateness and 
finish, the most artistic of Parisian 
modistes and the most skillful and assidu-- 
ous of maids. 

Mrs. Glynde’s friends were thoroughly 
aware of the fact that, at its lowest com- 
putation, her age could not be far off 
fifty. Dress, however, and the use of 
toilet accessories, reduced it in appear- 
ance to about five-and-thirty. 

‘‘T could easily make myself look as 
young as she does, if I chose to spend 
a fortune on cosmetics,’’ sometimes her 
friends would severally say, ill-tem- 
peredly, to their husbands. 

‘¢T would much rather you did not, 
my dear,’’ those husbands, as a rule, 
would severally reply. 

But, all the same, when the choice 
was offered to them, they generally pre- — 
ferred Mrs. Glynde’s society to that of 
the more sober-minded matrons, for in 
conversation she was invariably lively 
and entertaining, and in manner sym- 
pathetic. : 

Juliet racked her brains to find out 
what could have broken Mrs. Glynde’s. 
heart. 

‘Let me think. You have seen some- 
one in a bonnet that must have been ~ 
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‘created’ in Paris at the same time as 
ours—twin-sister to it, in fact.’’ 

«Juliet, it’s far worse than that. 
about Arthur.’’ 

«‘Oh-h! only touches you at second 
hand, then. He can’t find a rhyme to 
some pet word of his, and he scorns to 
pilfer one, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Cruel child! Do you think a trifle 
like that would have made me get up at 
six o’clock in the morning, and sent me 
flying down into the wilderness, when 
I’m due to-day at a luncheon, a flower- 
show, a dinner, and a ball afterward, at 
which the royalties will be present? Give 
me credit for devotion to Arthur, if for 
nothing else.’’ 

“Oh, yes, I'll give you credit fot 
devotion to Arthur, and for a good 
many other things,’’ answered Juliet, 
lightly, with a side glance at the golden 
hair which appeared to have ‘ Auri- 
comus ’’ written upon it. 

‘What sacrifice will not a mother 
make on behalf of a son, and an only 
son, like my Arthur?’’ continued the 
lady. 

‘¢ What, indeed ! 
shows, dinners, 
included.”’ 

* Juliet, you have no heart. You are 
a second Lady Clara Vere de Vere ; and 
I believe, if my poor Arthur were going 
to commit suicide, you’d—’’ 

*¢ Hold your course without remorse, 
and slay him with a vacant stare,’ or 
something like that. But is he contem- 
plating anything so terrible as bullets or 
knives or prussic acid ?”’ 

‘Something quite as terrible. 


It’s 


Luncheons, flower- 
balls, and royalties 


Only 
yesterday he came to me and announced 
his intention of joining an expedition to 


‘I have lost heart, I 
‘Something I 


Central Africa. 
have lost hope!’ he said. 
must do to fill my life!’ ’’ 

She ended her sentence with a heavy 
sigh. 

‘“‘Oh-h, is that all he is going to do?”’ 
And Juliet drew a long breath that 
seemed to imply surprise and disappoint- 
ment commingled. 

‘All? What could be worse ?’’ cried 
Mrs. Glynde, despairingly. 

“A great many things. Now, if I 


were Mrs. Glynde, and Arthur were my 
son, I should feel that it would be a good 
deal worse if he had come to me and 
announced his intention of—well, going 
into Parliament, or of playing first violin 
in the Albert Hall orchestra, because I 
should know that in either case his 
intentions would be doomed to disap- 
pointment.’’ 

“¢ Juliet !’’ 

‘‘T should, indeed. But a trip to 
Central Africa! Why, anybody can 
accomplish that. Is it a Gaze’s or a 
Cook’s excursion party ?’’ 

‘You have a heart of stone! But I 
can’t believe you understand me. This 
is an expedition got up by a number of 
dreadful men—the Harkers, the Ottleys, 
and that set—who have made up their 
minds to ‘ penetrate into the interior,’ as. 
they call it. That means, go farther into 
the dreadful hole than anybody has ever 
yet gone, and get eaten up by flies or 
cannibals or lions—’’ 

‘*Or ostriches or monkeys. They all 
live in that part of the world, don’t 
they ?”’ 

‘*Make as much fun as you like, 
Juliet; but, take my word for it, if 
Arthur goes out with these dreadful men, 
he’ll never come back again.’’ 

‘Well, but other people go, and come 
back again, and seem to like it rather 
than otherwise. I should enjoy a trip 
there myself. I think I’ll get my future 
husband to promise to take me there for 
our wedding-tour.’’ 

The last words were said with a side 
glance at Mrs. Glynde to see their effect. 

They acted like a match. to. tinder. 
Mrs. Glynde came to a sudden standstill 
on the smooth greensward, her face the 
color of the scarlet sunshade she carried. 

‘« Juliet,’’ she said, excitedly, ‘‘ that 
engagement is still ‘on,’ then? I hoped 
—I was told, that is, by friends of yours, 
a day or two ago, that they felt confident 
it would all ‘come to nothing’; one 
need only to see you and Mr. Redway 
together to make sure of it, they said.’’ 

Juliet flushed a little. 

‘Dear me! How good it is of people 
to take such an interest in my affairs! 
Will you kindly tell those friends of mine 
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that I intend to be engaged to Clive 
Redway till—’’ She broke off for a 
moment, exclaiming: ‘‘Hark! Was 
that a cuckoo? What a belated little 
bird! Surely it’s time it went back to 
Central Africa.’’ 

‘¢ Juliet, finish what you were going to 
say,’’ cried Mrs. Glynde, excitedly. 
«« Till when do you mean to be engaged 
to Clive Redway? Can you fix a date 
for the ending of your engagement ?”’ 

‘‘Why, of course—till my wedding- 
day, I was going to say,’’ answered Juliet, 
‘coolly. 

Whatever might be her opinion of 
Arthur Glynde, she had only one opinion 
of Arthur Glynde’s mother. The little 
lady had a reputation, which Juliet was 
not inclined to gainsay, of being one of 
the cleverest match-makers that society 
numbered in its ranks. She had married 
off in succession three penniless nieces 
to wealthy scions of aristocratic houses ; 
and now she was spreading her toils to 
catch an heiress and a beauty for her 
son. 

*¢ How can one small head carry such 
a multiplicity of plots?’ thought the 
girl, with a far-off memory of the parson 
of the ‘‘ loveliest village of the plain.’’ 

*< Till your wedding-day ?’’ repeated 
Mrs. Glynde, slowly. ‘‘ Then my poor 
Arthur has no chance !’’ 

She felt for her pocket-handkerchief, 
and for a moment it went to her eyes. 

With her handkerchief, however, she 
pulled from her pocket a half-sheet of 
paper. With a sudden movement, she 
stooped and picked it up. 

** You ought to see this, Juliet,’’ she 
said, handing it to the girl. ‘‘I picked 
it up yesterday in Arthur’s den ; it speaks 
for itself. If you read it, you’ll see how 
deeply in earnest my poor boy is.’’ 

Juliet unfolded the half-sheet and read 
as follows : 

My love hath solemn eyes, 

Eyes that would make you weep, 
Bright with the light of stars 

That midnight vigil keep. 
My love hath soft cool hands, 

To smooth hot aching brows, 
Soft as a pluméd breast, 

Cooler than winter snows. 
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My love hath silent feet, 
Silent as passing breath _ 
Or sailing summer cloud ; 
My love's sweet name is—death, 


Juliet folded and returned the half- 
sheet to Mrs. Glynde. 

*¢ Eyes, hands, feet! Now, why did 
he leave out the finger-nails? Tell him 
to add another verse something like this: 


My love hath inky nails, 
Nails that would make you weep, 


Oh, what a lovely parody could be 
made out of it!’’ 

Mrs. Glynde,. with a sigh, put the 
verses into her pocket again. 

‘«T can see how it will end,”’ she said, 
sadly. ‘* My poor boy will go to Africa 
and never come back. You and I will 
say good-bye to him and never see him 
again !’’ 

‘¢QOh, not at all,’’ said Juliet, cheer- 
fuliy. ‘If I go for my wedding-trip to 
Central Africa, we should be sure to 
meet—don’t you know, just as Stanley 
and Livingstone met in the middle of the 
desert. And he’d exclaim ‘ Juliet!’ and 
I should reply: ‘I’m no longer to be 
called Juliet,.but—’ Ah! I ‘wonder 
what my married name would be !’’ 

Again Mrs. Glynde came to a stand- 
still on the greensward. 

‘«Why, you said only a minute ago 
that you intended to marry Mr. Red- 
way.’’ 

‘‘T said so?’’ exclaimed Juliet, her 
manner expressing the utmost of astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘You said your engagement to him 
would end only on your wedding-day !”’ 

“‘Ah, yes, that’s another thing. I 
mean to be engaged to him till the very 
last moment, and then I shall be sure to 
marry—someone else. I couldn’t endure 
being engaged to the man I meant to 
marry.”’ 

Mrs. Glynde’s face grew radiant. 

‘“‘Ah, I see! I understand! Juliet, 
you are one of the most enigmatic of 
girls; but I think I’m beginning to 
understand you. Now, will you send me 
back with a message for Arthur ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes—with a dozen, if you like! 
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Tell him, from me, on no account to—’’ 
Again she broke off. ‘‘I’m confident 
there’s the cuckoo again! It’s quite too 
ridiculous !’’ 

«On no account to start on this miser- 
able expedition—it sets off on the 
twentieth of next month,’’ said the eager 
mother. : 

‘¢On no account to attempt to enter 
Parliament or the Albert Hall orchestra ; 
perhaps he might pass muster at the 
‘Saturday Pop—’ Oh, there’s a Cam- 
berwell Beauty, I declare! I wonder if 
Ican catch it,’’ and off she started in 
pursuit of the brilliant butterfly, leaving 
her companion to get over her chagrin as 
best she might. 

When she came back presently, a little 
out of breath, Mrs. Glynde, with a very 
grave face, was retracing her steps in the 
direction of the park gates. 

I see it is useless for me to stay any 


longer,” she said; ‘will you like to’ 


keep these verses of Arthur’s? I don’t 
suppose he will ever send you any more.”’ 

“Ah, yes, I may as well keep them. 
Tell him if I don’t see him again I will 
write ‘In memoriam of A. G.’ across the 
top of the page, but—’’ 

«Juliet, I shall take no messages to my 
poor boy that will drive him to despair. 
If you have anything to say that will 
give him hope, I’ll carry that.’’ 

“You wouldn’t let me finish what I 

was going to say—I declare, there is that 
lovely butterfly again !’’ 
_ And once more she would have started 
in pursuit, if Mrs. Glynde had not abso- 
lutely taken both of her hands in hers 
and kept her rooted to the spot. 

“Tinsist on knowing what you were 
going to say,’’ she exclaimed. ‘I will 
hot stand here to be tortured as you 
torture Arthur.’’ 

“Dear me,’’ said Juliet, in mild 
astonishment ; ‘‘ first you won’t let me 
speak, and then you hold both my hands 
and ‘insist’ on my saying what I was 
§0ing to say when you prevented me?’’ 

“You said if you didn’t see him again 
you would write ‘In memoriam of A. G.’ 
actoss the top of his verses, but—’’ said 


ts. Glynde, anxious to bring her back 
to the point. 
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‘« But it will give me very great pleas- 
ure if he’ll come and see me here on the 
twenty-first of next month. That was 
all I had to say when you interrupted 
me.’’ | 

‘‘All?’’ cried the delighted Mrs. 
Glynde. ‘‘ It is quiteenough! I under- 
stand! Good-bye to the expedition that 
starts on the twentieth, if you want to 
see him on the twenty-first.’’ 

She tip-toed and insisted on kissing 
Juliet on both cheeks, an embrace which 
Juliet received very coolly; then she 
quickened her footsteps. ‘‘I must get 
back as soon as possible,’’ she said; ‘‘I 
told the MacNamaras I wouldn’t keep 


their carriage for more than an hour, | 


and I’ve kept it for nearly three.’’ 

It was easy to see that her haste to get 
back was stimulated by her fear lest the 
wayward girl might, in another minute, 
so qualify her message as to render it not 
worth delivering. 

In order the more effectually to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe, she hastily 
turned the talk on other topics—a recent 
wedding, the newest mode in hair-dress- 
ing, the latest piece of gossip that had 
reached her ears. 

‘«The way people talk is beyond 
everything—-no one is let alone in these 
days,’’ she said ; ‘‘do you know, Juliet, 
actually last night, when I was dining at 
the Adeanes’, I was asked—you’ ll scarcely 
believe it—if there was any truth in the 
report that Ida and her husband had 
quarreled on their way to the station, 
and that Captain Culvers had gone off to 
Paris alone, and that Ida had returned 
home and was staying with you at Der- 
ing ?”’ 

She said this with her eyes fixed on 
Juliet’s face. 

And if she had spoken out all the 
truth, she would have said not only that 
she had been asked the question at her 
dinner-party of the previous night, but 
that her own maid, that very morning, 
as she had assisted in her toilet, had. told 
her of Captain Culvers’s sudden return 
to Glynde Lodge without his bride, and 
of Lady Culvers’s strange story to account 
for the fact. 

Juliet’s calm pale face gave no sign. 
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‘*It’s perfectly true, every word of 
it,’’ she answered, coolly; ‘‘ Ida: is at 
the present moment at the Hall—in a 
padded room on the top story, contrived 
expressly for our family lunatics of a 
previous generation. And Sefton has 
been sent to prison for marrying her, 
whence in due course he’ll emerge like 
a butterfly from -a chrysalis, shake his 
beautiful wings, and float straight away 
to heaven. Good-bye, Mrs. Glynde; 
give my love to Lily MacNamara. Tell 
her, next time she wears that apple-green 
dress of hers, not to put so much 
Condy’s fluid to her hair. The con- 
trast of tints is quite too appalling !’’ 


CHAPTER X. 


THE next day was to bring news of a 
startling kind to the Hall. Juliet was 
spending a lazy morning, feeding the 
water-fowl on the lake and making 
believe to read ‘‘ Red Cotton Nightcap 
Country,’’ when a message was brought 
to her that Lord Culvers wished to see 
her in his study at once. She went back 
to find her father waiting at the hall door 
for her with an open letter in his hand, 
and a look on his face which said ‘‘ some- 
thing to tell’’ plainly as words could. 

‘¢ News of Ida’s brooch,’’ he said, so 
soon as her feet were inside the door. 
Then he led the way into his study, 
spread the letter before her, and bade 
“her read it. 

It came under cover from Messrs. Hunt 
and Locke, of Chancery Lane. The 
writer was an English priest—Baldwin 
by name—who officiated at the church 
of the Carmelite Friars, in the Rue Bel- 
larmine, Paris. He stated that on the 
previous Sunday, at the midday celebra- 
tion of Mass, a diamond brooch, answer- 
ing in all'respects to the one described 
in the advertisement in the daily papers, 
had been dropped into the offertory-bag. 
By whom—whether by a penitent as an 
offering, or by a thief in order to escape 

detection—he could not say. The church 
was crowded at the time, and the brother 
who had collected the alms had not 
noticed anything unusual in the manner 
of giving in any part of the church. 
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The writer concluded by giving his 
address in the Rue Bellarmine and Stating 
that the brooch was in his possession, 
awaiting identification from its owner. 

Juliet’s face grew as white as her 
father’s as she read the letter. 

‘Oh, father, what does it mean— 
what can it mean?’’ she cried, in a 
quaking voice, as she read the last word. 
‘¢Tda has not dropped that brooch into 
the bag—why should she ?’’ 

Her thoughts flew to the worst. 

‘*Can something terrible have hap- 
pened to her, and some thief have— 
Oh, no, no, it cannot be!’’ And then 
she broke down utterly and sank into a 
chair, covering her face with her hands. 

Lord Culvers, though scarcely less 
agitated, did his best to calm her. 

‘< Now, now, Juliet,’’ he said, tremu- 
lously, ‘‘ if you give way like this, you'll 
unnerve me and make me unfit for what 
I’ve got to do.”’ 

Neither of his daughters was of the 
weeping hysteric order ; tears with them, 
after childish days were past, were of 
rare occurrence; when they did break 
down, it meant something more than a 
headache or an attack of nerves, and 
carried weight accordingly. 

For one thing, her outburst of grief 
entirely dispelled from his mind any 
lingering suspicion that she was in some 

Way cognizant of her sister’s move- 
ments. 

Juliet calmed herself with difficulty. 

‘What have you done? What are 
you going to do?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Well, my dear, you see I must start 
for Paris at once, in order to identify the 
brooch. I’ve already ordered the cat 
riage, and, if I catch the next tram 
from here, I shall save the night boat 
and—”’ 

«‘It may not be Ida’s brooch, after 
all,”’ interrupted Juliet, eagerly. 

‘‘Exactly, my dear,’’ said Lord Cal 
vers, almost cheerfully, and glad to have 
a chance of putting a bright face om 
matters. ‘‘ Before we allow ourselves 1 
imagine that the worst—the veryworst 

—has happened, we must make sure that 

the brooch is Ida’s. I’ve telegraphed 

Sefton, and—’’ Ng 
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‘‘Oh, why not have telegraphed to 
Clive? he has a thousand times more 
energy !’’ again interrupted the girl, 
feeling instinctively that the one man 
was as a rock and the other but as a reed 
to depend upon. 

‘¢ Now, now, my dear,’’ answered her 
father, deprecatingly, ‘‘ Ida’s husband is 
the right person to act as my coadjutor 
in this matter. But will you céme with 
me?—that is, if you can get ready in 
five minutes—I shall be glad to have 


? 


you.”’ 
Juliet thought for a moment. 
‘*No,’’ she answered, slowly, ‘I 


must stay here for the present. I may 
have to follow you—lI cannot tell.’’ 

‘¢ Well, well,’’ answered Lord Culvers, 
a little puzzled, ‘‘it doesn’t matter 
much. I take it, no one can identify 
this brooch but me; there’s a flaw in 
one of the emeralds in the spray that 
will enable me to swear to it, and—’’ 

‘But, father,’’ interrupted Juliet, 
“‘you won’t try to hush the matter up 
any longer, will you? You must—you 
will apply to the police now. We must 
move heaven and earth to end this sus- 
pense.’’ 

*‘ Yes, yes, of course; that is, pro- 
vided the brooch is really Ida’s,’’ he 
answered, clinging desperately to the last 
shred of hope that there might yet be 
a possibility of avoiding the publicity 
which calling in the assistance of the 
police would involve. ‘You see,’’ he 
added, reprovingly, ‘‘ you are taking the 
worst possible view of things. Ida her- 
self may be in Paris—heaven only knows 
where she is—and may have read the 
advertisement for her brooch, and, fear- 
ing lest it may draw attention to herself, 
may have—’’ 

‘What !’’ interrupted Juliet, ‘‘ you 
think Ida capable of giving away 
mother’s brooch in that fashion ?’’ 

** My dear,’’ said Lord Culvers, with 
asigh, ‘‘heaven only knows what you 
are both capable of. I could never find 
where to draw the line.”’ 

And then the carriage was announced, 
and Juliet, all nervous terror for fear her 
father should miss his train and so lose 
the night steamer, did her best to con- 
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trol her agitation and to expedite his - 
departure. 

Lord Culvers had a characteristic fare- 
well speech to make to his wife and 
daughter, as they stood saying their 
good-byes to him under the porch. It 
was : . 

‘You two won’t quarrel more than 
you can help while I’m away, now, will 
you?”’ 

Lady Culvers’s reply was characteristic 
also. It was: 

‘* Dear love, if Juliet is ever so try- 
ing, I shall put up with it all for your 
sake.’’ 

And Juliet’s reply was also character- 
istic : 

‘¢ Quarrel with Peggy at such a time ?”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ I should as soon think 
of quarreling with the flies on the ceil- 
ing !’’ 

So soon as her father was out of sight, 
without even calling her stepmother into 
council, she dispatched a telegram to 
Clive, telling him of the finding of the 
brooch and asking him to meet her 
father in Paris on the following day. 
She felt quite equal to doing this on her 
own responsibility. It was all very well 
for her father to preach deference to the 
proprieties of life, and select Sefton.as a 
suitable coadjutor ; she felt that the pro- 
prieties of life had already had too much 
deference paid to them, and that it was 
time now to make all considerations 
bend to their one pressing necessity of 
ending a terrible suspense. 

After she had dispatched her telegram, 
she went wandering out into the garden, 
and thence into the park beyond; her 
mind capable of holding one thought, - 
and one thought only: ‘Ida, Ida—~ 
where is she ?”’ 

At every turn of her footsteps, a 
shadowy Ida seemed to meet and con- 
front her. ‘There, a cool patch of green 
in the afternoon sun, lay the tennis-court, 
where she and Ida had had such glorious 
combats, and where, if she closed her 
eyes for a minute, she could see her in her 
white tennis-dress, tossing, in semi-con- 
temptuous fashion, her ball of bank-notes 
to the willing recipient. There, on the 
margin of the lake, which glistened like 
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silver between the shifting boughs of the 
intervening trees, stood the drooping 
willow that had been their ‘‘ wishing 
willow’’ from the days of short frocks 
and strapped shoes upward. ‘There, too, 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the gar- 
den, lay the little flower-beds they had 
delighted to call their own in their days 
of mischief and mud-pies, and which the 
gardener had carefully ‘‘set to rights’’ 
every evening, and their tricksy fingers 
had as carefully ‘‘set to wrongs’’ the 
next morning. Why, the very birds, as 
they piped and twittered in and out 
among the shrubberies, seemed to sound 
Ida’s name in her ears as they recalled 
the long, happy, lazy mornings the two 
had spent under the shadow of the big 
flowering rhododendrons, embroidery in 
hand, listening to the sweet wild notes. 

‘¢Oh, it is too much, too much!’’ 
exclaimed the girl, covering her ears 
with her hands, as if to shut out a chorus 
of voices that cried aloud to her. ‘<All 
that is past and gone for ever. Ida, Ida 
—where is she now ?’’ 

She went hurriedly back to the house 
and straight to her own room, where she 
shut herself in with her pen and ink. 

The sun went down, the dinner-bell 
clanged through the house, the moon 
rose high above the oaks and elms in the 
park, but still Juliet sat writing there, 
slowly, carefully, painfully, as if each 
word she wrote held a life’s sentence in it. 

And if one had looked over her 
shoulder, he would have seen that her 
letter was addressed to Clive, and that 
from its first to its last line it was about 
Ida, and Ida only. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CuiveE did not need to wait for Juliet s 
reply to his letter, in order to obtain 
Captain Culvers’s address. On the day 
of his arrival in Paris, there was deliv- 
ered to him a letter from his father, 
which made him feel that he had done 
well to break his journey there. 

‘*Since I said good-bye to you last 
week,’’ Mr. Redway wrote, ‘‘a strange 
circumstance has occurred. A lawyer— 
Phillips by name—with whom I have 
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been casually brought into contact, told 
me, in the course of conversation, of a 
curious letter that he said he had received 
from a member of a family in which he 
knew that I and my son were interested. 

‘*This letter, which he subsequently 
showed me, was dated from 15 Rue 
Vervien, Paris, and was signed Sefton 
Culvers. In roundabout fashion, the 
writer asked for advice for a friend, who 
he said wished to borrow a few thousand 
pounds on a clause in his wife’s marriage- 
settlement, which provided that, if she 
died childless, her whole fortune—over 
one hundred thousand pounds—would 
revert to him. There were no children, 
Captain Culvers went on to say, nor 
any likelihood of any, as the husband 
and wife had quarreled and separated, 
and he had now every reason to suppose 
that reconciliation between them would 
be impossible. 

‘‘ Captain Culvers further stated that 
his friend’s need for money was immedi- 
ate and pressing. He was willing to pay 
a high percentage for even a small loan, 
so long as it could be had at once and 
without the trouble of legal formalities 
that might necessitate negotiation or 
correspondence with his wife’s family. 

‘« Now, it doesn’t require a wiseacre 
to come to the conclusion that the friend 
for whom Captain Culvers made these 
inquiries was the best of all his friends— 
himself; and that the letter would never 
have been addressed to Phillips, if 
Culvers had known that I was likely to 
have dealings with him. 

‘¢ But the most important part of the 
whole letter, to my way of thinking, is 
the phrase, ‘the husband and wife have 
quarreled, separated, and there is now 
every reason to suppose that reconcilia- 
tion between them would be impossible.’ 

‘Of course, the most charitable sup- 
position would be that Captain Culvers 
made use of these expressions wholly and 
solely for the purpose of facilitating and 
expediting the loan of which he is so 
much in need, that there may not be a 
grain of truth in them, and that he may 
be as much in the dark as to his wife’s 
movements as we are. 

‘Qn the other hand, there is the pos- 












sibility that, in speaking thus, he was 
speaking of matters within his knowl- 
edge. Juliet has, you say, spoken of 
serious quarrels that took place during 
the engagement. Some such a quarrel 
may have occurred on the day before the 
wedding—which, to save an open scan- 
dal, was allowed to go on; it may even 
have been continued during the drive 
from the house to the graveyard, and 
Captain Culvers may thus have been in 
some sort prepared for his wife’s disap- 
pearance. Subsequently she may have 
written to him, and his words, ‘there is 
now every reason to suppose that recon- 
ciliation between them would be impos- 
sible,’ may point to the fact that he will 
not consent to certain conditions his 
wife wishes to impose upon him, or that 
she refuses consent to terms proposed by 
her husband. 

‘‘T conféss that from the first my 
suspicions have pointed in this direc- 
tion rather than toward Juliet, who I 
think has been somewhat unjustly sus- 
pected in the matter. If you remember, 
she hinted to you that it would be as 
well to keep an eye on Captain Culvers, 
who probably knew more of her sister’s 
movements than anyone imagined. His 
letter to Phillips, to my way of thinking, 
gives color to the idea and allows us to 
conjecture that, negotiations with his” 
wife having come to nothing, he has 
tried to raise money on her property 
without her knowledge. If I were in 
Lord Culvers’s place, I would let every 
other theory go and concentrate atten- 
tion in this quarter. It would not in 
the least surprise me to learn that Ida, 
as well as her husband, is in Paris. My 
own belief is that she is safe and well 
wherever she may be, and is only 
deterred from communicating with her 
own people by the fear that they may 
compel her to make terms with her hus- 
band, and to live with him as his wife.’’ 

To this letter was added a postscript, 
which ran thus : 

“By the way, I am told on good 
authority that the house where Captain 
Culvers has taken up his abode—No. 15 
Rue Vervien—does not bear a very good 
Teputation. It is kept by a Russian— 
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Ivanoff by name—and is the resort -of 
all sorts of shady people, British and 
foreign—gamblers, sporting and betting 
men—in fact, of adventurers of every 
class.”’ 

Before Clive had time to shape his 
thoughts to a clear judgment on this 
letter, Juliet’s telegram, - dispatched 
immediately after Lord Culvers’s depart- 
ure, was brought to him, and then, hey 
presto! the father’s letter was read upside 
down, and a clear judgment on that or 
any other matter for the time became an 
impossibility to him. ‘ 

Juliet’s telegram ran briefly thus: 

‘«The brooch has been found in Paris. 
Father crosses to-night. Pray meet him 
at the station to-morrow morning.”’ 

The news, coming on the heels of his 
father’s letter, for the moment startled 
and bewildered him. The telegram, 
read side by side with Mr. Redway’s 
conjectures, called forth speculations as 
to probabilities as wild as they were 
vague. 

The finding of the brooch in Paris no 
doubt confirmed’ Mr. Redway’s surmise 
that Ida had been in Paris and in com- 
munication with her husband; but, to 
Clive’s way of thinking, did not give 
the slightest support to his conjecture 
that, ‘‘ wherever she might be, she was 
safe and well.’’ On the contrary, to his 
mind, it seemed to point to a directly 
opposite conclusion; that is to say, if 
the brooch had been found, as he sur- 
mised, in a stranger’s hands. 

And his brain, once set going in this 
direction and stimulated by -his hatred 
of his successful rival, soon refused to be 
trammeled by the probable, but ran riot 
among the wildest possibilities. 

His father had stated the case far too 
leniently for such a scoundrel as Culvers, 
who, no doubt, had throughout been 
acting on a settled plan. Ida’s fortune 
—over one hundred thousand pounds— 
had from the very first been always 
before this man’s mind, and he had set 
his wits to work to get it entirely into 
his own hands. He was beset by cred- 
itors. He knew that a girl of Ida’s high 
spirit could never, under any circum- 
stances, be likely to enact the part of a 
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patient Griselda and hand her property 
unreservedly to his keeping, and so he 
had done his best to render the clause in 
her marriage settlement, which provided 
that, if she died childless, her fortune 
should pass to him, ‘‘ un fait accompli.’’ 
Ida had most likely been inveigled from 
her mother’s grave into some place where 
she would be surrounded by Captain 
Culvers’s creatures. The letter to her 
father had without doubt been written 
under compulsion, in order to throw her 
friends off the scent, and she had been 
kept to all intents and purposes a prisoner 
until means had been found to end her 
life without detection to the criminals. 
There were plenty of people who could 
be found to do such things, and plenty 
of places where they could be done, both 
in London and Paris. Why, No. 15 Rue 


Vervien might even have been selected 
for the purpose. 

Of course, at present, he knew nothing 
as to the where and how the diamond 
brooch had been found ; but he had not 
the slightest doubt that, when fuller 


information came to him, it would con- 
firm his terrible suspicions. Great 
heavens! And they-had been all sitting 
still with folded hands while such a piece 
of iniquity was being perpetrated ! 

And when Clive had got so far in his 
thinking, his brain seemed to reel, and 
he felt as if all power of reasoning had 
left him. 

Inaction seemed impossible. An hour 
of black temptation came to him. 

The wild-beast instinct to tear, to kill 
the thing he hated, grew strong in him. 
Now, why should he not that very minute 
take a pistol in his hand, go straight to 
15 Rue Vervien, and put a bullet through 
the brain of the man who, according to 
all acknowledged principles of right and 
wrong, was fit for the hangman’s hands ? 

His mood of fury did not soon spend 
itself. While it lasted, his revenge, or, 
as he phrased it, ‘‘ the act of retributive 
justice,’? seemed to him sweeter than 
anything else life could offer him; 
sweeter far than would be the discovery 
of Ida and her possible reconciliation to 
-her husband. 

If only the: bitter suspense could be 


ended, and he could know that she was 
peacefully laid to rest in her grave, he 
felt that he could kneel down and thank 
heaven for her deliverance from the keep- 
ing of such a man as Captain Culvers— 
a gamester, an unprincipled roué, no 
doubt; a man, in fact, who had naught 
to recommend him but a handsome face 
and certain showy personal accomplish- 
ments. 

Side by side with this image of Captain 
Culvers came a vision of Ida; not the 
marble-faced, self-repressed bride of three 
weeks back, but a girl who had quick 
blood coursing in her veins; eyes that 
lighted up with every passing thought; 
lips that knew how to speak those 
thoughts in a voice that vibrated to every 
changeful mood. Out of the shadowy 
past stepped this Ida, in the white flut- 
tering robes in which he had first seen 
her at the country house of a friend. 
How well he remembered the day! It 
seemed but yesterday, although nearly a 
year had since slipped away. It was the 
close of a hot August day; the golden 
glamour of a setting sun was falling on 
greensward and terrace; a_ thousand 
birds were caroling their hymns to the 
dying day. A tall queenly figure, she 
had stood before him, with eyes looking 
straight into his own, lips parted and 
half smiling, and pure pale brow that 
seemed to demand a crown of lilies as its 
right. 

The wave of memory quenched the 
fury of his thoughts. Sefton Culvers 
even was forgotten in the bitter recol- 
lection of a cup of happiness held close 
to his lips and then for ever denied to 
them. 

He bowed his head upon his hands; 
hot passionate tears forced themselves 
from his eyes. 

‘“‘Oh, my darling, my darling !’’ he 
cried, brokenly, ‘‘ why did I let you go? 
Why, why did I suffer myself to be fooled 
out of my happiness ?’’ 

And hand in hand with the bitter 
recollection of the easy manner in which 
he had allowed himself to be blinded to 
the real state of Ida’s feelings toward 
him, came the thought that perhaps, after 
all, the bullet intended for Captain Cul- 











might more fitly find its 
own. 


vers’s brain 
home in his 


CHAPTER XII. 


In his softer mood, the voices of com- 
mon sense and reason made themselves 
heard once more, counseling a suspension 
of judgment as well as of action, until 
the morrow put him in possession of the 
news that Lord Culvers would bring. 

The circumstances under which the 
brooch had been found might possibly 
have thrown a fresh light on the whole 
affair, might have already swept away 
Lord Culvers’s wish to hush the matter 
up, and it might be that even now the 
whole machinery of French and English 
police had been set to work to trace the 
missing girl. 

The hours that must intervene before 
his conjectures could have yea or nay 
given to them stretched before him like 
so many months. It was all very well 
for common sense and reason to say: 
‘‘Do nothing till you know what turn 
affairs are taking.’’ 
pered: ‘* There can be no harm in your 
taking a survey of No. 15 Rue Vervien 
from the outside, and if by any chance 
you and Captain Culvers should meet 
face to face, and you—well, should have 
something to say to him—no great dam- 
age could possibly be done.”’ 

So he took his hat, and, after dispatch- 
ing a telegram to Juliet, saying that 
without fail he would meet Lord Culvers 
on his arrival the next day, he turned 
his steps in the direction of the Rue 
Vervien. 

It was nearly six o’clock in the even- 
ing, and the boulevards were beginning 
to look somewhat deserted and solitary, 
cafés and restaurants to be somewhat 
thronged. 

He had to ask his way once or twice, 
for he was not sure in which direction 
lay the Rue Vervien. He was directed 
down the Avenue de |’Opéra, and thence 
into a narrow street lined on either side 
with cafés and restaurants. Off this 
street at right angles led the Rue Vervien, 
a quiet old-fashioned thoroughfare, with 
tall but irregularly built houses that were 
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Inclination whis-' 








evidently occupied by tenants of various’ 
degrees of social rank. 

There was not much traffic here; the 
street was a by-way and seemed to lead 
nowhere. Two girls in muslin caps were 
carrying between them a basket of well 
starched linen; a nursemaid and some 
much befrilled children went sauntering 
past. Two men were coming up the 
street at a somewhat rapid pace, and 
were talking loudly and excitedly as they 
came along. 

It did not need a second glance at 
these men to discover their nationality ; 
the cut of their clothes, the very tie of 
the cravat, proclaimed them Englishmen 
—Englishmen, too, of a type to be found 
mostly on the race-course and in the 
betting-ring, and best described by that 
untranslatable word ‘‘ horsy.’’ 

As they passed Clive, he distinctly 
heard Captain Culvers’s name mentioned. 
Upon which, one of them exclaimed : 

‘‘It’s the two B’s—baccarat and 
brandy—that’ll do for him. 
he’ll be fit for play to-night.’’ 

And then their voices passed out of ear- 


* shot. 


The remark did not strike pleasant 
key-notes of thought. They had most 


likely just come away from an interview. 


with Captain Culvers, and no doubt had 
spoken with the.veracity of eye-witnesses. 
Clive scowled at the row of tall houses 
now beginning to throw long shadows 
across the street. 
No. 15? 


Here his attention was arrested by a. 


little Italian organ-boy, who, with a 
monkey mounted on his shoulder, was 
grinding out some doleful melody in 
front of one of the larger and more pre- 
tentious houses. 


With the recollection of the little mes- 


senger of whom he had gone in pursuit 
still in his mind, he said to himself: 


‘« It will be strange if that boy is play- ae 


ing in front of No. 15.’ 


He went on a few paces and surveyed 


the house before which the boy stood. 


It was tall and narrow, with iron balco- » 4 
nies, and windows filled in with fluted 


muslin blinds much yellowed with sun 
and dirt. 


I doubt if # 


Now, which was. 


And over its green-painted 4 
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door, in brass figures, stood its number 
—I5. 

It might be nothing more than a 
strange coincidence, or it might be one 
of those ‘‘ momentous trifles’’ which, in 
the annals of crime, have times without 
number led to the detection and punish- 
ment of criminals. 

With his thoughts in their present con- 
dition, the latter supposition seemed the 
more probable. 

He steadily scrutinized the boy’s feat- 
ures, so as to have them by heart in case 
Of future need. 

The child was of the usual type that 
one associates with a monkey and an 
organ —large-eyed and olive-skinned, 
with full pouting lips and straight black 
hair. 

He touched his slouching felt hat and 
droned away more vigorously than ever, 
when he saw that he had attracted the 
gentleman’s attention. 

The well-trained monkey pulled off 
his little tasseled cap and presented it. 
Clive dropped a coin into it, and, accost- 
ing the lad, asked him, in the best 
Italian he could command, how long he 
had been in Paris and if he had ever 
been in England. 

The boy’s reply was voluble enough, 
but was given in a patois whose only 
word intelligible to Clive was ‘‘ Signor.’’ 

So Clive tried him with the same 
questions in French; only, however, 
with a similar result. Then an idea 
struck him, and, taking a half-sovereign 
out of his purse, he held it up to the 
boy and beckoned to him to follow him. 

The child, with something of wonder 
showing in his big black eyes, followed 
him out of the quiet thoroughfare into 
the street of many restaurants. Among 
these, Clive selected one that had an 
Italian name over its doorway, and 
where the faces of the waiters, as they 
bustled in and out among their marble 
tables, proclaimed their nationality. 

He called a waiter and desired him 
to bring to the boy whatever he chose to 
have in the way of refreshments. 

Then, while the little fellow, with 
evident enjoyment, disposed of a plate of 
maccaroni and cheese, he desired the 
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man to question him, find out his prov- 
ince and whether he had recently come 
from England. 

The waiter did his best as interpreter, 
but said that the child’s patois was all 
but unintelligible to him, it being one of 
the mountain dialects of Calabria or the 
Abruzzi, while he himself was a Milanese. 
He could, however, just make out enough 
to know that the boy denied ever having 
been in England, and stated that this 
was his first. visit to Paris. 

A question as to where the child lodged 
in the big city elicited the answer that 
might have been expected: he had no 
settled place of abode, even at night; a 
cellar, an arch, or the porch of a church 
was all that he asked by way of shelter. 

With so much of information, Clive 
had to be content. 

‘‘After all,’’ he said to himself, ‘it 
most probably was nothing more than a 
coincidence that an Italian organ-boy 
should bring Ida’s note, and an Italian 
organ-boy be found playing outside the 
house where Captain Culvers lodged—a 
coincidence so trivial that no one but 
myself would have dreamed of laying 
stress upon it.’’ 

Nevertheless, as a matter of precau- 
tion in case it might be of importance 
to keep the boy in view, he desired the 
waiter to give him the change from the 
half-sovereign and to make him under- 
stand that, if he came to the restaurant 
at the same hour the next day, there 
would be another supper for him. 

The child, with a profusion of bows 
and smiles, shouldered his: organ and 
monkey once more and departed, this 
time turning his steps in an opposite 
direction to the Rue Vervien. 

Clive watched the little fellow out of 
sight, doubtful still as to whether he had 
let slip an opportunity or had magnified 
a ‘‘trifle light as air’’ into a matter of © 
moment. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘* YEs, yes, my boy, I’m quite well. 
Don’t trouble about mé,’’ said Lord 
Culvers, as he shook hands with Clive. 
‘‘]’m a trifle worried, that’s all, and a 



















little tired. Juliet sent you to meet me? 
Ah! very thoughtful of her, I’m sure. 
But—but where is Sefton? Have you 
seen anything of him ?’’ 

They were standing within the station, 
just outside the barrier, through which 
a motley crowd of passengers of many 
nationalities was passing. 

‘«‘T have not seen Captain Culvers 
and know nothing of his movements,”’ 
answered Clive, curtly. ‘‘I have a car- 
riage waiting for you; where will you 
like to drive? I suppose your man will 
look after your baggage ?”’ 

“Ah, yes, he’ll look after my port- 
manteau and send it on to your hotel. 
But—but where can Sefton be? He 
must have had my telegram. He must 
be ill, surely.”’ 

«‘That’s very likely,’’ said Clive, 
coldly, and thinking of the two B’s. 

‘¢Then I think I’ll drive first to the 
Rue Vervien and look him up. Poor 
fellow, he may be frantic to learn the 
news I have to tell him.’’ Then he 
paused, with his foot on the step of the 
voiture, looking dubiously at Clive. ‘I 
—I don’t think it will be necessary for 
you to go with me, Clive. Don’t mis- 
take—I’m only too glad of your com- 
pany at such a time; but—but, you 
know, you two don’t quite nit it off 
together.’’ 

Clive could have laughed, at any other 
time, at the old gentleman’s nervous 
anxiety to keep him and Sefton apart. 
But the present was no time for smiling 
even, so he answered gloomily : 

‘¢T’ll walk up and down the street, or 
wait for you anywhere you like, while 
you call on Captain Culvers. But, if 
you don’t mind, we’ll drive together to 
his house. There’s a great deal I want 
to know that you can tell me.’’ 

So it was on their way to the Rue 
Vervien that Clive had the letter of the 
English priest read to him, with its story 
of the strange finding of Ida’s brooch. 

Read one way, it seemed to confirm 
Mr. Redway’s supposition that Ida was 
in Paris at the present moment. Looked 
at in another light, it seemed to give a 
basis to their gloomiest fears. 

**I suppose,’’ Clive said, savagely, 
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‘‘you feel bound to look up Culvers; 
otherwise I should say, don’t lose a 
minute in going to the house of this 
priest, see the brooch, and drive straight 
away to the Palais de Justice.’’ 

‘‘Ah, yes, my boy, I feel bound, as you 
say, to look up Sefton. - You’re very 
good to—to give me the pleasure of your 
company. But Sefton, as you know, is 
the right person to act with me in this 
matter. And—and if you get tired of 
waiting, and go back to your hotel, I— 
I shan’t feel affronted.’’ 

Clive bit his lip to keep back an angty 
word. Lord Culvers had as good as-dis- 
missed him; he paused, even, on the 
doorstep of No. 15, as if expecting him 
to shake hands and say that, as he was no 
longer of any use, he’d go back at once. 
But Clive did not choose to be dismissed. 
Instinctively he felt that they might be 
on the very verge of a crisis, that a sin- 
gle false step might ruin all, and that 
Lord Culvers, advised only by his nephew, 
might very easily take that false step. 

So, at the risk of being thought de 
trop, and of having to hear Sefton use 
that odious expression, ‘‘my wife,’’ 
again and again, in his most offensively 
possessive tone, he told Lord Culvers 
that he would wait for him as long as he 
pleased, but at the same time he thought 
that three minutes was enough and to 
spare for Captain Culvers to get his hat 
and walk down the stairs into the street ; 
nothing more than that was required of 
him. 

It was, however, more than three 
minutes—nearer a quarter of an hour—_ 
before Lord Culvers came out of the 
house and re-entered the carriage. And 
when he did so, he was unaccompanied 
by Sefton. 

‘«T can’t make it out—I’m bewildered 
utterly,’’ he said, when he had directed 
the coachman to drive to the Rue Bellar- 
mine. ‘*‘ Sefton has behaved in the most 
extraordinary manner—refused point- 
blank to go with me to identify Ida’s 
brooch; that is, if I adhere to my 
resolve of driving to the - Prefect of 
Police afterward. He said the most out- 
rageous things to me ; claimed the brooch 
as his property ; said that he would have 
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no confounded fuss made over his wife’s 
diamonds.’’ 

Clive’s remark on this was a short 
sharp expression which, if Sefton had 
heard, he might have felt disposed to 
resent. 

Lord Culvers’s face grew more and 
more distressed as he went on with his 
story. 

*«Tt’s mystery upon mystery. I can’t 
” think that Sefton altogether knew what 
he was saying ; his face was flushed, his 
manner very excited. When I went in, 
he had a newspaper in his hand, and he 
‘ drew my attention to an advertisemeént 
which he said had appeared in several 
English and French journals, and asked 
me if I had had anything to do with its 
insertion. He'd teach people to meddle 
with his private affairs, he added. Such 
an extraordinary advertisement it was: 
‘Sub signo et sub rosa,’ nothing more. 
My head is going round, Clive. Can 
you see a meaning in all this? I don’t 


like to say it, but the impression left on 
‘my mind is that Sefton had had a little 


more wine than was good for him, and 
did not quite know what he was saying.”’ 

Then they had pulled up at the priest’s 
house in the Rue Bellarmine, and the 
task of identifying the brooch for the 
moment drove Sefton and his extraordi- 
nary conduct from their thoughts. 

Father Baldwin did not keep them 
waiting. He entered the room, brooch 
in hand. 

** This is the exact condition in which 


it was when taken from the offertory- 
bag,’’ he said, as he handed it to Lord 
Culvers. 

Lord Culvers took out his eye-glass 
and closely examined it, then he started 
and turned a shade paler. 

‘¢Tda’s brooch, not a doubt. There 
is the emerald with the flaw in it; but it 
was not in this condition when she wore 
it last,’’ he said, as he passed it to Clive 
for inspection. 

Clive saw at a glance that the brooch 
had been tampered with. The ruby eyes 
of the bird had disappeared ; from its 
body, here and there, diamonds had 
been abstracted—abstracted, too, with a 
rough hand, and some, no doubt, rough- 
and-ready tool—assuredly not with the 
hand and the tool of a skilled jeweler. 
Also, sundry of the emeralds in the spray 
which the bird held in its beak were 
missing, and the pin of the brooch was 
broken. 

Questions addressed to the priest 
elicited no further information than that 
he had already given in his letter. He, 
however, strongly advised that the 
Commissaire of Police should at once be 
consulted on the matter. 

There seemed to be no other course 
open to them now. So Lord Culvers, 
after writing his cheque for the promised 
reward and desiring Father Baldwin to 
pay it to the credit of any charity he 
pleased, ordered the voiturier to drive at 
once to the Palais de Justice. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SIC TRANSIT. 


BY BERTHA KOPPEL. 


BURST of glory floods the earth with light, 
A little lower drops the brilliant sun, 
A darkening veil then slowly dims the sight, 
And day is done. 


A wave of love now makes a whole life bright ; 
Alas, that cherished lips should e’er be dumb! 
A doubting horror kills the old delight, 

And death is come. 











T the confluence of two great 
rivers, the Save and the 
Danube, whose waters min- 
gle without being con- 
founded, the Kalimegdan, 

a fortress built by the Turks, commands 
the two routes from Austria and the 
East. It is from the height of this fort- 
ress, which overlooks Belgrade, that one 
can obtain the best view of the city and 
its environs; otherwise, the traveler 
whose expectations have been raised by 
the beautiful name, ‘‘ The White City,’’ 
is in danger of being disappointed. 
Scarcely had we left the packet-boat in 
which we had been traveling down the 
Save for twenty-seven hours, than we 
were climbing the hill, and, pencil in 
hand, were trying to sketch the beautiful 
iron horse-shoe, the principal entrance 
to the fortress, where an enamel plaque 
of the sixteenth century bears in koufik 
characters the signature of the Sultan. 

From the lofty terrace of the Pacha’s 
palace, which formerly commanded this 
grand Turkish fortress, a magnificent 
panorama stretches before you; the situ- 
ation of Belgrade is unique. Without 
speaking of the moral agitation that 
reigns there to-day, and the incidents in 
the private life of its sovereigns which 
have assumed a political character and 
have also created a singular condition of 
public affairs, no one can deny that the 
capital of Servia is destined at no very 
distant day to play an important réle in 
European history. 

The Kalimegdan is built close to the 
water’s edge; the yellow waves bathe 
its battlements, and the waters of the 
‘beautiful blue Danube’’ extend in a 
vast unbroken sheet as far as the eye can 
reach over the plains of Hungary. An 
entire army might live and manceuvre in 
this intrenched camp, which is at once 
city, arsenal, palace, and barracks. The 
Kalimegdan contains mosques, ceme- 
teries, a palace, public baths, barracks, 
and shops without number. 





BELGRADE AND THE HEROES OF SERVIA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES TRIARTE. 











As you descend from the Kalimegdan 
into the city, you are struck with its 
twofold character. When you first enter 
Belgrade, it appears like a European 
city; the proportions are so enormous 
that it is difficult to take it in as'a whole, 
The streets are very wide, and a large 
number of the houses are but one story 
in height, but present an appearance of 
extreme elegance. They form aseries of 
small residences, built side by side in a 
style very unlike anything in the cities 
of Central Europe. The city has two 
centres: the grand boulevard planted 
with trees, on which is built the Konak, 
or royal palace, which has preserved its 
Turkish name; and a _ public square 
much larger and quite as handsome, in 
the middle of which stands a palace 
on whose front we read: ‘‘ Nicha Anas- 
tasievich to his Country.”’ 

In this building are concentrated the 
Skouptchina or National Assembly, the 
Gymnasium, the Library, and the National 
Museum. This Nicha, whose name is 
to-day beloved as a benefactor of Bel- 
grade, was an ardent patriot, who, while 
still young, having made a vast fortune, 
resolved to devote the whole of it to his 
country. He was a simple-hearted man 
of rough manners, very economical, 
industrious, and capable of many noble 
actions. Believing that the develop- 
ment of public instruction was the great- 
est benefit one could bestow on a young 
and ardent people, he carefully sought « 
the best means to promote it. He 
offered this grand palace to the state, on 
condition that it should serve as a build- 
ing for public instruction and the meet- 
ings of the National Assembly. 

The modern portion of the city is 
most picturesque ; and if it were not for 
the mosques and the Kalimegdan, it 
would be difficult to say to what part of 
the world one had been transported. 
On market-days, however, the scene is 
full of interest ; and it is to be regretted 
that, while Servia has been represented 
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at the Paris Exposition by several painters 
who chose any other subject than their 
own national types, she has not found at 
least one artist to explore this fertile 
field. The peasants from all the sur- 
rounding country assemble on the beau- 
tiful square planted with poplar-trees ; 
the women bring all kinds of poultry by 
means of a long pole balanced across 
their shoulders, on the ends of which 
are swung the poor fowls with their heads 
down. 

The Servian women have brilliant 
complexions, a fine carriage, and wear 
on their heads bright-colored silk hand- 
kerchiefs arranged in the form of 
Minerva’s helmet in a most original 
manner. ‘They wear large fichus, with 
great crimson, blue, and green flowers 
on a. ground of bright orange. The 


peasant-girls bring forward flat bands of 
dark hair, always smooth and shining, 
from beneath the handkerchiefs; and 
bouquets of bright-hued flowers, placed 
just above the ear, lend to their finely 
cut faces something of the stamp of the 


Gitanas of Albaicin. , 

The types are by no means uniform ; 
each village has its own individualities. 
Near -a handsome peasant-woman, with 
her flat bands of hair and no ornament 
but the bright-colored handkerchief, is 
another who wears a diadem covered 
with small silver coins which hang down 
to her eyebrows and glitter in the rays 
of the sun. 

The Tcarchi, or Turkish quarter, is 
extremely picturesque ; but its distinctive 
features are rapidly disappearing and in 
a few years will only be recalled by the 
notes of travelers. Belgrade, suspended 
on a hillside, has extended its limits far 
beyond its original boundary of snowy 
walls, and to-day the houses are built 
down to the shores of the Danube. The 
Bazar, that used to be—like those in the 
East—under an open sky, with its 
wooden booths forming a narrow street, 
and the little tables on which were dis- 
played all sorts of merchandise, has 
almost completely disappeared. It was 
brilliant, stirring, full of movement and 
color, recalling the Orient; but to-day 
this part of the city has undergone a 


transformation which leaves few traces of 
the Mussulman past. 

The French Minister accompanied us 
to the Skouptchina ; it was’in secret ses- 
sion, and the president begged us to 
come another day. While waiting, we 
strolled through the Museum ; and after 
seeing the most celebrated collections in 
Europe, we found this local collection 
rich in art-treasures and _ interesting 
relics. The soil of the Balkans and the 
banks of the Danube have been trodden 
by Roman legions; at each step along 
the shores of the Adriatic, as far as 
Dalmatia, in Bosnia, Herzegovina, in 
Servia and Roumania, are found the 
traces of ancient monuments, and almost 
all local collections have their peculiar 
treasures, buried centuries ago in the 
bosom of the earth by some fugitive 
soldier overladen with spoils, who never 
returned to claim his buried booty. 

In the Museum at Belgrade are pre- 
served the treasures of an antique temple 
that the ploughshare of a Servian peasant 
unearthed from the soil. The Danube 
still rolls over countless treasures hidden 
beneath its waves, but it has furnished 
one of the most beautiful works of art 
in the Museum—a head of Trajan. 
Then there is a collection of precious 
medals, the complete line of Servian 
kings; their crowns, and, the most 
remarkable relic of all, an antique 
masque which must have ornamented the 
breastplate of some warrior’s armor. 

One afternoon, we visited Topchidera, 
the historic place where in 1868 Michel 
Obrenovich, son of the famous Milosch, 
fell by the ball of an assassin. He was 
succeeded by King Milan. On the spot 
where Michel died is a simple monument 
which is a place of pilgrimage. Near 
this is the pavilion of Milosch ; it stands 
beneath magnificent plane-trees in a 
beautiful square, which is to-day a fash- 
ionable promenade and public park. In 
this pavilion, Milosch lived when he 
exercised the sovereign power ; and from 
here he was sent into exile. National 
sentiment has preserved every article of 
furniture, the clothes and arms of the 
hero, even a morsel of bread which he 
broke in half as he departed. 





BELGRADE AND THE HEROES OF SERVIA. 


The life of Milosch is a romance, like 
that of Kara George. To this day, the 
names of the two famous warriors who 
occupied the throne of Servia—Obreno- 
vich and Kara Georgevich—are held in 
deepest reverence by their countrymen. 
Their grand national movement dates 
from the year of the French Revolution ; 
in 1789, the Servians drove the Turks 
from Belgrade for the first time. In 
1790, they gained possession of Krou- 
schevatz, the sanctuary of their old 
dynasty; and then, as in later days, 
Europe beheld with apprehension the 
Ottoman empire weakening and the 
Colossus of the North threatening the 
Bosphorus. In 1791, a European con- 
gress decreed that Servia should again 
be placed under the Turkish yoke. It 
was no longer the Turks, but the Dahis 
or janissaries delegated by the Sultan, 
who ruled with a rod of iron. Crushed 
beneath the weight of taxes and trampled 
under foot, the Servians held out their 
hands in prayer to Constantinople; the 


ferocity of their oppressors was such that 
the Sultan himself started on a journey 
to Servia, td bring his janissaries to 
reason. 

One night, in February, 1801, the 
janissaries, in order to avenge themselves 


for the complaints of the oppressed 
people, put to death all the Servian 
chiefs, the superiors of monasteries, the 
archimandrites and the bishops. Kara 
George—George the Black—the hero of 
the uprising which was about to avenge 
the Servians for this frightful massacre, 
was born in the province of Schoumadia ; 
he was but an humble rustic, a young 
herdsman who had run away from home 
to fight for his country. He had already 
made himself famous, and the janissaries 
feared him. Menaced by the poniards 
of the assassins, he lived at this time in 
Topola; hearing that the Spahis were 
coming, he fled to the mountains with 
his arms and two companions, herds- 
men like himself. Hiding in the mount- 
ain huts and drinking from the streams, 
living like an outlaw, he made many 
proselytes, sent out emissaries, forged 
arms, and proclaimed the insurrection. 
He found adherents everywhere; he 
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named the chiefs. With Jacob Nen- 
adovich and Milenko, he arranged his 
plan of attack: one besieged Schabaltz, 
the other Pojorevatz, and George him- 
self menaced Belgrade. The twelfth of 
December, 1804, he entered the city as 
a conqueror, and it was under his flag 
that the son of an humble herdsman like 
himself—Michel Obrenovich—was des- 
tined to cover himself with glory. 

In 1811, Kara George was proclaimed 
Prince of Servia. His reign lasted only 
one year ; for the Turks, having success- 
fully maintained a struggle against Rus- 
sia, again invaded the province, and 
Kurchid Pacha marched on Belgrade 
with all the forces in his empire. Kara 
George made an heroic defense; but, 
worn out by defeat, he re-entered Bel- 
grade, collected all his resources, passed 
the Save, and took refuge in Austria. 
Belgrade was once more in the hands of 
her oppressors; and the Kalimegdan, 
where for six years had floated the 
national colors, again displayed the 
Turkish flag. 

Milosch Obrenovich remained in Ser- 
via, chafing beneath the yoke and contest- 
ing the ground inch by inch, by words 
and by diplomacy wresting every day 
some concession from the Turks, alter- 
nately rousing and pacifying the people 
at his will, persuading the nation that 
the best weapons now to be employed to 
conquer were not swords, but subtlety, 
perseverance, energy, patience, and dis- 
simulation. The Turks, finally con- 
vinced that they would never subdue the 
rebels except by giving them national 
or Servian chiefs, offered to Milosch 
the command of a district. Milosch 
accepted it; he governed by temporiz- 
ing here and contending there, quieting 
the impatient, punishing the hot-headed 
fanatics who compromised the movement 
for which he was quietly and secretly 
preparing. 

Finally, one day, he rose, threw off 
the mask, fled to the mountains of Doud- 
nick, evoked the memories of Kara 
George, and unfurled the Servian flag: 
freedom was once more to dawn upon 
his people. Milosch effected more by 
his prestige than by his arms. In five 
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davs, he had taken Poscherevatz ; it was 
enough for him to set out on a march 
for the enemy to take flight. Soon the 
Pachas, at the head of their armies 
came to treat for peace under the tent of 
the herdsman’s son, who negotiated in 
the name of the entire kingdom, dictated 
laws, and received from the Sultan the 
firman which ruled the autonomy of 
Servia. The Sultan remained the suze- 
rain; but the Servians had a National 
Assembly, and the Turks restored them 
their Constitution and their flag. 

In 1817, his grateful countrymen 
made Milosch Prince of the Servians. 
In 1830, Turkey confirmed the title and 
declared it hereditary in the Obrenovich 
family ; but nine years after, Milosch, 
accustomed to seeing everything bow 
before him, became so despotic that he 
was dethroned and sent into exile. A 
son of George the Black succeeded him 
under the name of Alexander Kara- 
Georgevich. He reigned sixteen years, 


when the Servians deposed him in his 
turn, to recall Milosch after his long 


exile. He was then an old man of 
seventy-eight years, and age had softened 
his violent character; he reigned two 
years without opposition, and died on 
the throne he had founded, leaving 
behind a memory sufficiently powerful to 
insure to his son Michel the undisputed 
succession to the throne. One evening, 
while walking under the trees at Top- 
chidera, some apostate assassin, whose 
crime could only be attributed to polit- 
ical reasons, fired and killed the prince. 

But Michel had rendered services to 
his country which were equal to those of 
his ancestors. He was not a warrior, 
but a most skillful and patient diplomat, 
who knew how to turn to advantage 
every dispute raised by the Mussulmans. 
In 1862, the Turks, intrenched in the 
Kalimegdan, had bombarded the city in 
consequence of an uprising provoked by 
the cruelty of their own soldiers; the 
4th of September, having appealed to 
the whole consular corps, and through 
them to all Europe, Michel Obrenovich 
obtained the cession of Schabatz, then 
of Semendria, and finally of Belgrade. 
Five years later, by diplomacy, patience, 


and a perseverance that nothing could 
weary, Michel won from the Sultan the 
abandonment of all the strongholds in 
Servia, and it is from this time that we 
may date the real independence of the 
nation. 

On the death of Michel, the Council 
of Regency sent delegates to Paris, to 
summon, from ‘the College of Louis 
le Grand, Prince Milan, his nephew, 
who had barely attained his majority. 
Milan was crowned king in 1868; this 
title he has recently abandoned in favor 
of his son. 

On a former visit to Belgrade, some 
five years ago, I had several interviews 
with King Milan. There was some- 
thing in his appearance and manner 
which recalled Prince Napoleon. He 
was very dignified and spoke slowly 
with much deliberation. He impressed 
me then as a man of very superior 
intellect, with ideas of progress and 
civilization very far in advance of the 
people and country in the midst of which 
the accident of birth had placed him. I 
think he dreamed, at that time, of the 
complete transformation of his kingdom 
by economic and industrial measures and 
by the development of a public instruc- 
tion somewhat prescribed and strictly 
practical, rather than scientific and 
purely speculative. He wished to build 
roads, canals, railways, to establish banks 
of credit, to develop agriculture by the 
aid of machinery; and if we compare 
the Servia of 1870 with that of to-day, 
we must admit that the present improve- 
ment is largely due to the initiative taken 
by the young king. 

The interior of the Konak is that of a 
royal palace furnished in the modern 
style, but in excellent taste and without 
ostentation. On the same visit that I 
have referred to, we were invited to dine 
at the reyal table. The etiquette of the 
palace was simple; there was no pomp 
nor display. 

Queen Nathalie, who had done us the 
honor to receive us in the morning, was 
then in the full splendor of her beauty. 
She wore, on this evening, the national 
Servian costume: a robe of white satin, 
with the corsage opening over a guimpe 





of lace which veiled her beautiful shoul- 
ders, and over the corsage the national 
Libada which all the women in Paris rave 
over, copied from the Servian and Rou- 
manian department of the Exposition. 
“It is a sort of zouave jacket of white 
satin, embroidered in pearls and gold, 
with loose flowing sleeves from which 
escape clouds of lace. ‘The queen wore 
around her waist a broad scarf of blue 
silk, loosely knotted and falling below 
the knee. Her only jewels were five 
rows of pearls around her neck, clasped 
by a large diamond ; her beautiful hair, 
black and shining, which rippled in 
natural waves over her forehead, was 
confined by a blue ribbon matching the 
sash ; and on her head rested an exquisite 
little calotte of white satin, embroidered 
with pearls and gold, like that worn by 
the young Suliote girls or the ideal 
beauties of the harems of the Orient, as 
we see them in operas. 

The young queen was seated opposite 
to us; she was charming to look at, very 
dignified and reserved, with a manner at 


once stately and affable. She was a 
brunette beauty, with large, dark, velvety 
eyes and a creamy complexion with the 
faintest tinge of color. Around us were 
grouped the princes of the royal family, 
dignitaries, aides-de-camp, generals, and 
colonels; .among them, old Colonel 
Zachs, a legendary soldier, a cosraopolite 
known in every army in Europe; and 
Scaffarick, a celebrated scholar and great 
authority in national monuments, whom 
the king had invited that he might 
do the honors of his particular treasure, 
a collection of Roman and Servian 
medals. 

This was several years ago, and was 
perhaps the golden age of Servia. The 
country has been through severe trials— 
has endured five centuries of frightful 
servitude. This people, who were for- 
merly looked upon as heroic barbarians, 
by force of courage and genius have 
entered upon a period of liberal civiliza- 
tion, and they will doubtless continue to 
go forward and win a high place among 
the nations of Europe. 


Virginia G. Sully. 


BOREAS. 


BY ST. GEORGE BEST. 


Ah, who shall hide us from the winter’s face? 


Thomas Nash. 


OW sweeps old Boreas with his gathered host 
Down from the fur-clad Northman’s far domain, 

Like some flushed chieftain of a bold campaign, 
Who marches, victor-like, from post to post. 
He plants his flag on every wintry coast 

From Siber’s fruitless shore to utmost Spain, 

Nor yields till Spring dissolves his frosty reign 
And claims the ground retreating Autumn lost. 


From Lapland wilds he hurls on speedy wings 
The devastation of the whited snow ; 

To every cheerless hearth his coming brings 
The sure concomitants of cheerless woe. 

Christ save us when King Boreas ruthless flings 
His icy gauntlet to a helpless foe ! 








EDITED BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 


The Editor of this department wishes to impress 
it upon the minds of her readers that she has no 
plants for sale or exchange. This fact has been 
mentioned in “Answers to Correspondents,” but 
still the letters come requesting plants, price- 
lists, etc. Being thoroughly interested in flowers, 
and realizing the great amount of pleasure to be 
derived from a well-filled conservatory in winter, 
or the wealth of summer bloom, the Editor is 
anxious to interest others in floriculture; will 
gladly answer questions in regard to the cultiva- 
tion of different plants, and will give addresses 
(when desired) of florists whom she has found 
to be reliable; but she cannot supply plants, slips, 
or cuttings. 

Send all communications to Mrs. P. W. Humph- 
reys, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS IN AUGUST. 


URING the hot dry August 
weather, it will require wise 
planning and intelligent culture 


to make the flower-gardening a success 


and a pleasure. If, in raising new 
plants, you have made the mistake of 
planting shade-loving varieties in full 
sunshine, keep them well mulched dur- 
ing the blooming period and until it is 
time to transplant them to their perma- 
nent beds. The lilies will require mulch- 
ing throughout the warm weather, if we 
would secure the best results. Keep all 
large clumps well staked while they are 
blooming; even if support has been 
given them as they grow, many sorts will 
need extra staking while’ the heavy 
blooms are bearing down the branches, 
or they will be easily broken by the 
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wind, and many blooming branches 
destroyed. 

August is the best month for planting 
the perennial seeds for next year’s dis- 
play. If started earlier, the plants may 
crowd others that are needed for this 
year’s bloom; and if later, they will 


not have the chance to make the sturdy 


growth necessary for withstanding the 
cold of the first winter. In planning a 
perennial border, it is well to study the 
habits of the plants and their time of 
blooming, so that it will be possible to 
secure from them a succession of bloom. 
Remember that after they are once 
established they will last for years, 


ABUTILON. 





FLORA CULTURE. 


blooming more handsomely every year ; 
and with plants of this sort, it will pay 
to devote extra care to the selection and 
cultivation. 

For many of these desirable flowers, it 
will be necessary to buy the rooted 
plants or bulbs; but quantities of 
them, enough to fill a long peren- 
nial border and give a splendid 
variety, may be raised from seed. 

The clumps that will give better 
satisfaction when raised from 

rooted plants will be mentioned 

first. Achillea alba is the popular 

little perennial that has grown so 
rapidly in favor since it was first 
introduced. A small root started 

now will increase very fast, and 

in a year or two it may be trained 

to cover a large surface. It trails 

over the ground, and, from early 

in July until freezing weather, the 
numerous branches are covered 

with a perfect mass of small white 

flowers resembling tiny double 

roses. The roots are easily 
divided, and it is soon possible to 

raise many plants from the small one first 
started. On account of its hardiness, 
its profusion of double white flowers, 
and its thrifty growth with but. little 
care, it is a very desirable plant for cem- 
etery decoration. 

The handsome double pzonies are 
among the finest perennials for early 
spring blooming ; and also for May and 
June blooming, the rare German iris and 
iris keampferi are unsurpassed. Many 
of these will bloom through July. 
Those who have seen only the old- 
fashioned blue iris can have little idea of 
the rare beauty of form and coloring to 
be found among these varieties. They 
resemble the beautiful orchids, and have 
the greater advantage of being perfectly 
hardy and of easy culture. 

The hardy hibiscus, with its stately 
growth of four or six feet and its 
immense flowers, is worthy of a place in 
every collection ; and when planted near 
the showy dahlia suntlower, Helianthus 
multiflora plena, they make a fine dis- 
play. 

The perennial phloxes, with their large 


panicles of beautiful bloom, the day 
lilies, perennial poppies, and hardy 


asters are all too well-known to require 
description ; but it is well to mention 
them. Thrifty roots may be bought so 
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AQUILEGIA. 


cheaply that each variety should be 
included in making out the list for. sum- 


mer or fall planting. It is impossible to 
have too many of these hardy plants, so 
able to take care of themselves after they 
are once started. 

For a compact border-plant, the hardy 
little ‘‘ thrift ’’ is very desirable ; it bears 
small clusters of bright pink flowers, and 
the plants increase rapidly. 

Mountain fleece is one of the new 
plants that is fast becoming popular as 
its merits are known. It-blooms with 
the chrysanthemums and cosmos, during 
September and October. The flowers 
are pure white and form large feathery 
sprays or plumes. The compact plant 
is very graceful: when covered with a 
mass of bloom, but the flowers are 
especially desirable for bouquets and 
decorative work. 

It is possible to raise many of these 
perennials from seed ; but they are more 
satisfactory and bloom more quickly 
when started from rootsf#and small roots 
may be secured from reliable florists at 
very small expense. 

Many other very beautiful perennials 
may be raised from seed planted now, 
and will bloom next year. The little 
yellow alyssum saxatile, resembling the 


sweet alyssum in form and habit of 
growth, but not in color, will be the 
first to bloom. Then the hardy candy- 
tuft will soon be covered with a mass of 
fine white flowers; and the pinks, the 
hardy carnations, and the sweet-williams 
will follow with their beautiful fragrant 
display. 

Adonis, ‘with its showy flowers, is also 
one of the early bloomers, and the 
aquilegia or columbines will begin to 
nod their graceful blossoms in May, and 
display many beautiful colors during 
June. The campanula or Canterbury 
bells, and the digitalis or fox-gloves, are 
quite as handsome as when -they formed 
the favorites in. our grandmothers’ gar- 
dens, and they should not be crowded 
out by the novelties. The hollyhocks, 
too, should find a place among these old 
favorites ; the new double varieties are 
magnificent. The perennial pea can 
never quite fill the place of the sweet- 
pea, on account of its lack of fragrance; 
but it is well worth cultivating, as it is 
perfectly hardy: the flowers are like the 
sweet-peas in form and coloring, and are 
fine for massing with them in decora- 
tions. 

Delphinium not only blooms in the 
spring, but again with the hollyhocks, 
etc., during the summer and fall. Yucca 
filamentosa blooms in July. It is one 
of the most ornamental of the hardy 


RICINUS. 





FLORA CULTURE. 


plants, as it is evergreen ; and when the 
large clump of beautiful foliage is 
formed, it is quite as handsome in the 
winter as during the summer. The 
flower-stalks grow very tall, and bear 
quantities of white bell-shaped blossoms. 

But, although they are well worth 
careful study, we must not give too much 
of our attention to the starting of these 
very desirable flowers during August ; 


PICOTEE PINKS. 


other plants and other work will claim 
our time and care. 

If any weeds have escaped our notice 
on the lawn or among the flowers, it is 


very important that they should be 
destroyed before the seed’ ripens. Even 
the most troublesome weeds can be con- 
quered, if they are never allowed to sow 
, their seed. But, no matter how vigilant 
we have been during the summer, if one 
single seed-pod is.overlooked and allowed 
to sow its seed in the fall, there will be 
renewed labor for the following spring. 

It will be well to withhold fertilizer 
from the plants that are making new 
growth and are to be wintered outside. 
They should be allowed to ripen the 
wood already formed, instead of develop- 
ing new branches, as they will be better 
able to stand the freezing weather. But 
the dahlias and other blooming plants 
which are to be taken inside at the 
approach of frost, and those that die 
down to the ground each fall and come 
up the following spring, may now receive 
plenty of rich food, to encourage pro- 
fuse blooming as late as possible. 


If you are planning a shrub-bed for 
fall planting, see that it is spaded very 
deep and the soil is rich and mellow. 
After they are established, they will last 
throughout our lifetime, and it will pay 
to give them the proper care at first. 

In sending flowers a distance—and 
we who have them in such abundance 
seldom realize how thoroughly they are 
appreciated by distant friends who have 
no opportunities for growing them—pick 
them at night; they will keep fresh 
much longer than when gathered in the 
morning or while the hot sun is shining 
on them. 

Slips for winter blooming may now 
be easily started from soft-wooded plants, 
like the nasturtiums, impatiens, gerani- 
ums, heliotropes, etc. Start them under 
the old plant where they will be shaded, 
water occasionally, and mahy will be 
nicely rooted when it is time to pot 
them for taking inside. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T. Markley: Yes, I have often 
heard it claimed that the Ricinus, or 
castor-oil bean, when planted on a lawn, 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


will drive away and keep away moles. 
I cannot state that this is true from 
experience ; but if you are troubled with 
moles, it certainly will do no harm to 
give it a trial. It is said that there is 
something disagreeable to the moles, 
about the roots of this plant, and they 
will not eat of the roots or bulbs of 
other plants in its vicinity. But even if 
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this does not prove to be the case, these 
stately decorative plants are worthy of a 
place on every lawn. 

D. L. B.: I have never grown the 
ambrosia,’ but learn that it is a hardy 
annual that has been known for some 
time, but has not been introduced until 
recently. One of our best florists says 
that its merits are long spiral stems cov- 
ered with beautiful green foliage, and 
seed-buds which are exceedingly fragrant. 
It is as desirable as the rose-geranium, as 
a plant with fragrant foliage; and for 
making up into bouquets and other floral 
work, its long spirals of lovely green are 
unsurpassed. It takes its popular name 
—ambrosia—from its delicious fragrance. 


BEYOND THE 


Mac: Clitoria may be grown as an 
annual, or may be treated as a green- 
house perennial ; it is so successful either 
way, that it is a great pleasure to culti- 
vate and watch grow and flourish. [ 
consider it one of our most delicately 
beautiful twining plants. 

Mrs. Blank: Abutilons that have been 
grown in the open ground during the 
summer may now be potted, and the 
pots sunk in the ground until it is time 
to take them inside. Among the many 
beautiful varieties, Leopard eclipse, Boule 
de Neige, and Grandiflora are the favor- 
ites. Pinch them back to cause shapely 
growth, or they will soon become very 
tall and unmanageable. 


SIGHT OF LAND. 


BY FREDERICK A. BISBEE. 


IDE, wide is the view ; 
A desert of blue, 
Unpeopled and lonesome and vast, 
And bending on high, 
The dome of the sky, 
That centres just over the mast. 


The smoke from the stack 
Casts its shadow back 

And bronzes the blue of the sea; 
I dream on the deck 
And follow the fleck 

Of foam, as it passes by me. 


The prow of the ship 
Soft kisses the lip 
Of the ocean she loves so well ; 
The waters confess 
With fondest caress 
The passions they never can tell. 


Oh, infinite sea 


And vast canopy, 

Thy greatness forever untrod, 
With no counterpart ; 
This only thou art— 

A room in the mansion of God. 





MOUFFLOU. 
PART I. 


OUFFLOU’S masters were some 
boys and girls. They were 
very poor, but they were very 


merry. They lived in an old, dark, 


tumble-down place, and their father had 
been dead five years ; their mother’s care 


was all they knew. ‘Tasso was the eldest 
of them all, a lad of nearly twenty ; and 
he was so kind, so good, so laborious, so 
cheerful, and so gentle, that the children 
all younger than he adored him. Tasso 
wasa gardener. ‘Tasso, however, though 
the eldest and mainly the bread-winner, 
was not so much Moufflou’s master as 
was little Romolo, who was only ten, a 
cripple. Romolo, called generally Lolo, 
had taught Moufflou all he knew; and 
that all was a very great deal, for nothing 
cleverer than Moufflou had ever walked 
upon four legs. 

Why Moufflou ? 

Well, when the poodle had been given 
to them by a soldier who was going back 
to his home in Piedmont, he had been a 
white woolly creature of a year old; and 
the children’s mother, who was a Corsi- 
can by birth, had said that he was just 
like a ‘«moufflon,’’ as they cal] sheep in 
Corsica. White and woolly this dog 
remained, and he became the handsomest 
and biggest poodle in all the city, and 
the corruption of Moufflou from Moufflon 
remained the name by which he was 
known; it was silly, perhaps, but it 
suited him and the children, and Mouf- 
flou he was. 


They lived in an old quarter of Flor- 
ence, in that picturesque zigzag which 
goes round the grand church of Or San 
Michele, and which is almost more 
Venetian than Tuscan in its mingling of 
color, charm, stateliness, popular confu- 
sion, and architectural majesty. The tall 
old houses are weather-beaten into the 
most delicious hues; the pavement is — 
enchantingly encumbered with peddlers 
and stalls and all kinds of trades going 
on in the open air, in that bright, merry, 
beautiful Italian custom which, alas, alas ! 
is being driven away by new-fangled laws 
which deem it better for the people to be 
stuffed up in close stewing rooms without 
air, and would fain do away with all the 
good-tempered politics and the sensible 
philosophies and the wholesome chatter 
which the open-street trades and street 
gossipry encourage; for it is good for 
the populace to ‘‘sfogare,’’ and in no 
other way can it do so one-half so 
innocently. Drive it back into musty 
shops, and it is driven at once to mutter 
sedition. 

But you want to hear about Moufflou. 

Well, Moufflou lived here in that high 
house with the sign of the lamb in 
wrought iron, which shows it was once a 
warehouse of the old guild of the Arte 
della Lana. ‘They are all old houses 
here, drawn round about that grand 
church which I called once, and will call 
again, like a mighty casket of oxidized 
silver. A mighty casket indeed, holding 
the Holy Spirit within it; and with the 
vermilion and the blue and the orange 
glowing in its niches and its lunettes like 
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enamels, and its statues of the apostles 
strong and noble, like the times in which 
they were created—St. Peter with his 
keys, and St. Mark with his open book, 
and St. George leaning on his sword, 
and others also, solemn and austere as 
they, austere though benign, for do they 
not guard the White Tabernacle of 
Orcagna within? 

The church stands firm as a rock, 
square as a fortress of stone, and the 
winds and the waters of the skies may 
beat about it as they will, they have no 
power to disturb its sublime repose. 
Sometimes I think, of all the noble 
things in all our Italy, Or San Michele 
is the noblest, standing there in its stern 
magnificence, amidst people’s hurrying 
feet and noisy laughter, a memory of 
God. 

The little masters of Moufflou lived 
right in its shadow, where the bridge of 
stone high in mid-air spans the space 
* between the houses and the church; and 
little Lolo loved the church with a great 
love. He loved it in the morning-time, 
when the sunbeams turned it into dusky 
gold and jasper ; he loved it in the even- 
ing-time, when the lights of its altars 
glimmered in the dark, and the scent of 
its incense came out into the street; he 
loved it in the great feasts, when the 
huge clusters of lilies were borne inside 
it; he loved it in the solemn nights of 
winter ; the flickering gleam of the dull 
lamps shone on the robes of an apostle, 
or the sculpture of a shield, or the glow 
of a casement-moulding in majolica. 
He loved it always, and, without knowing 
why, he called it ‘‘1la mia chiesa.”’ 

‘ Lolo, being lame and of delicate 
health, was not enabled to go to school 
or to work, though he wove the straw 
covering of wine-flasks and plaited the 
cane matting with busy fingers. But for 
the most part he did as he liked, and 
spent most of his time sitting on the 
parapet of Or San Michele, watching 
the venders of earthenware at their 
trucks, or trotting with his crutch—and 
he could trot a good many miles when 
he chose—out with Moufflou down a bit 
of the Stockingmakers’ Street, along 
under the arcades of the Uffizi, and so 


over the Jewelers’ Bridge, and out by 
by-ways that he knew into the fields on 
the hillside upon the other bank of 
Arno. Moufflou and he would spend 
half the day—all the day—out there, in 
daffodil-time ; and Lolo would come 
home with great bundles and sheaves of 
golden flowers, and he and Moufflou 
were happy. 

His mother never liked to say a harsh 
word to Lolo, for he was lame through 
her fault; she had let him fall in his 
babyhood, and the mischief had been 
done to his hip, never again to be 
undone. So she never raised her 
voice to him, though she did often to 
the others—to curly-pated Cecco, and 
pretty black-eyed Dina, and saucy Bice, 
and sturdy Beppo, and even to the good, 
manly, hard-working Tasso. ‘Tasso was 
the mainstay of the whole, though he 
was but a gardener’s lad, working in the 
green Cascine at small wages. But all 
he earned he brought home to _his 
mother ; and he alone kept in order the 
lazy high-tempered Sandro, and he alone 
kept in check Bice’s love of finery, and 
he alone could with shrewdness and care 
make both ends meet and put minestra 
always in the pot and bread always in 
the cupboard. 

When his mother thought, as she 
thought indeed almost ceaselessly, that ° 
with a few months he would be of the 
age to draw his number, and might draw 
a high one and be taken from her. for 
three years, the poor soul believed her 
very heart would burst and break; and 
many a day, at twilight, she would start 
out unperceived and creep into the great 
church and pour her soul forth in sup- 
plication before the White Tabernacle. 

Yet, pray as she would, no miracle 
could happen to make Tasso free of 
military service; if he drew a fatal 
number, go he must, even though he 
take all the lives of them to their ruin 
with him. 

One morning, Lolo sat as usual on the 
parapet of the church, Mouffiou beside 
him. It was a brilliant morning in 
September. The men at the hand-bar- 
rows and at the stalls were selling the 
crockery, the silk handkerchiefs, and the 
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straw hats which form the staple of the 
commerce that goes on round about Or 
San Michele—very blithe, good-natured, 
gay commerce, for the most part: not 
got through, however, of course, without 
bawling and screaming and shouting and 
gesticulating, as if the sale of a penny 
pipkin or a twopenny pie-pan were the 
occasion for the exchange of many thou- 
sands of pounds sterling and cause for 
the whole world’s commotion. It was 
about eleven. o’clock; the poor peti- 
tioners were going in for alms to the 
house of the fraternity of San Giovanni 
Battista; the barber at the corner was 
shaving a big man with a cloth tucked 
about his chin, and his chair set well out 
on the pavement ; the sellers of the pip- 
kins and pie-pans were screaming till 
they were hoarse: ‘‘ Un soldo l’uno, due 
soldi tre !’’ big bronze bells were boom- 
ing till they seemed to clang right up to 
the deep-blue sky ; some brethren of the 
Misericordia went by, bearing a black 
bier; a large sheaf of glowing flowers— 
dahlias, zinnias, asters, and daturas— 
was borne through the huge arched door 
of the church, near St. Mark and his 
open book. Lolo looked on at it all, 
and so did Moufflou, and a stranger 
looked at them as he left the church. 

_ You have a handsome poodle there, 
my little man,’’ he said to Lolo, in a 
foreigner’s too distinct and careful 
Italian. 

‘¢Moufflou is beautiful,’’ said Lolo, 
with pride. ‘‘ You should see him when 
he is just washed ; but we can only wash 
him on Sundays, because then Tasso is at 
home.’’ 

‘« How old is your dog ?”’ 

‘¢ Three years old.’’ 

‘* Does he do any tricks ?’’ 

**Does he?’’ said Lolo, with a very 
derisive laugh ; ‘‘ why, Moufflou can do 
anything! He can walk on two legs 
ever so long; make ready, present, and 
fire; die; waltz; beg, of course; shut 

-4 door ; make a wheelbarrow of himself: 
there is nothing he will not do. Would 
you like to see him do something ?”’ 

‘* Very much,”’ said the foreigner. 

To Moufflou and to Lolo, the street 
was the same thing as home; this cheery 


piazzetta by the church, so utterly empty 
sometimes, and sometimes so noisy and 
crowded, was but the wider threshold of 
their home, to both the poodle and the 
child. 

So there, under the lofty and stately 
walls of the old church, Lolo put Mouf- 
flou through his exercises. They were 
second nature to Moufflou, as to most 
poodles. He had inherited his address 
at them from clever parents, and, as he 
had never been frightened or coerced, 
all his lessons and acquirements were but 
play to him. He acquitted himself 
admirably; and the crockery-venders 
came and looked on, and a sacristan 
came out of the church and smiled, and 
the barber left his customer’s chin all in 
a lather while he laughed, for the good 
folk of the quarter were all proud of 
Moufflou and never tired of him, and the 
pleasant, easy-going, good-humored dis- 
position of the Tuscan populace is so far 
removed from the stupid buckram and 
whalebone in which the new-fangled 
democracy wants to imprison it. 

The stranger also was much diverted 
by Moufflou’s talents, and said half 
aloud: ‘‘ How this clever dog would 
amuse poor Victor! Would you bring 
your poodle to please a sick child I have 
at home ?’’ he said, quite aloud, to Lolo, 
who smiled and answered that he would. 
Where was the sick child ? 

‘‘At the Gran Bretagna, not far off,’’ 
said the gentleman. ‘‘ Come this after- 
noon, and ask for me by this name.”’ 

He dropped his card and a couple of 
francs into Lolo’s hand, and went his 
way. Lolo, with Moufflou scampering 
after him, dashed into his own house and 
stumped up the stairs, his crutch making 
a terrible noise on the stone. 

‘¢ Mother, mother! see what I have 
got because Moufflou did his tricks,’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘And now you can buy 
those shoes you want so much,’and the 
coffee that you miss so of a morning, and 
the new linen for Tasso, and the shirts 
for Sandro.” 

For, to the mind of Lolo, two francs 
was as two millions—source unfathomable 
of riches inexhaustible ! 

With the afternoon, he and Moufflou 
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trotted down the arcades of the Uffizi 
and down the Lung’ Arno to the hotel 
of the stranger, and, showing the stran- 
ger’s card, which Lolo could not read, 
they were shown at once into a great 
chamber, all gilding and fresco and 
velvet furniture. 

But Lolo, being a little Florentine, 
was never troubled by externals, or 
daunted by mere sofas and chairs; he 
stood and looked around him with per- 
fect composure. And Moufflou, whose 
attitude, when he was not romping, was 
always one of magisterial gravity, sat on 
his haunches and did the same. 

Soon the foreigner he had seen in the 
forenoon entered and spoke to him and 
led him into another chamber, where, 
stretched on a couch, was a little wan- 
faced boy about seven years old ; a pretty 
bey, but so pallid, so wasted, so help- 
less. This poor little boy was heir to a 
great name and a great fortune, but all 
the science in the world could not make 
him strong enough to run about among 
the daisies or able to draw a single breath 
without pain. A feeble smile lit up his 
face as he saw Moufflou and Lolo, then a 
shadow chased it away. 

‘« Little boy is lame like me,’’ he said, 
in a tongue Lolo did not understand. 

** Yes, but he is a strong little boy, 
and can move about, as perhaps the suns 
of his country will make you do,’’ said 
the gentleman, who was the poor little 
boy’s father. ‘‘ He has brought you his 
poodle to amuse you. Whata handsome 
dog—is it not ?’’ 

‘« Oh, bufflins!’’ said the poor little 
fellow, stretching out his wasted hands to 
Mouffiou, who submitted his leonine crest 
to the caress. 

Then Lolo went through the perform- 
ance, and Moufflou acquitted himself 
ably as ever; and the little invalid 
laughed and shouted with his tiny thin 
voice, and enjoyed it all immensely, and 
rained cakes and biscuits on both the 
poodle and its master. Lolo crumped 
the pastries with willing white teeth, and 
Moufflou did no less. ‘Then they got up 
to go, and the sick child on the couch 
burst into fretful lamentations and out- 
cries. 


‘IT want the dog! I will have the 
dog !’’ was all he kept repeating. 

But Lolo did not know what he said, 
and was only sorry to see him so 
unhappy. 

‘« You shall have the dog to-morrow,” 
said the gentleman, to pacify his little 
son ; and he hurried Lolo and Moufflou 
out of the room and consigned them to 
a servant, having given Lolo five francs 
this time. 

‘Why, Moufflou,’’ said Lolo, with a 
chuckle of delight, ‘‘if we could find a 
foreigner every day, we could eat meat at 
supper, Moufflou, and go to the theatre 
every evening !”’ 

And he and his crutch clattered home 
with great eagerness and excitement ; and 
Moufflou trotted on his four frilled feet 
—the blue bow, with which Bice had 
tied up his curls on the top of his head, 
fluttering in the wind. 

But alas! even his five francs could 
bring no comfort at home. He found 
his whole family wailing and mourning 
in utterly inconsolable distress. 

Tasso had drawn his number that 
morning, and the number was seven, and 
he must go and be a conscript for three 
years. 

The poor young man stood in the 
midst of his weeping brothers and sisters, 
with his mother leaning against his 
shoulder, and down his own brown 
cheeks the tears were falling. He must 
go, and lose his place in the public gar- 
dens, and leave his people to starve as 
they might, and be put in a tomfool’s 
jacket, and drafted off among cursing 
and swearing and strange faces—friend- 
less, homeless, miserable! And _ the 
mother—what would become of the 
mother ? 

Tasso was the best of lads and the 
mildest. He was quite happy, sweeping 
up the leaves in the long alleys of the 
Cascine, or mowing the green lawns 
under the ilex avenues, and coming home 
at supper-time among the merry little 
people and the good woman that he loved. ° 
He was quite contented; he wanted 
nothing, only to be let alone; and they 
would not let him alone. They would 
haul him away to put a heavy musket in 









his hand and a heavy knapsack on his 
back, and drill him, and curse him, and 
make him into a human target, a live 
popinjay. 

No one had any heed for Lolo and his 
five francs ; and Moufflou, understanding 
that some great sorrow had fallen on his 
friends, sat down and lifted up his voice 
and howled. 

Tasso must go away! that was all they 
understood. For three long years, they 
must go without the sight of his face, the 
aid of his strength, the pleasure of his 
smile! Tasso must go! When Lolo 
understood the calamity that had befallen 
them, he gathered Moufflou up against 
his breast, and sat down too, on the floor 
beside him, and cried as if he would 
never stop crying. 

There was no help for it: it was one 
of those misfortunes which are, as we say 
in Italian, like a tile tumbled on the head. 
The tile drops from a height, and the 
poor head bows under the unseen blow. 
That is all. 

‘‘What is the use of that?’’ said the 
mother, passionately, when Lolo showed 
her his five francs. ‘‘It will not buy 
Tasso’s discharge.’’ 

Lolo felt that his mother was cruel and 
unjust, and crept to bed with Moufflou. 
Moufflou always slept on Lolo’s feet. 

The next morning, Lolo got up before 
sunrise, and he and Moufflou accampa- 
nied Tasso to his work in the Cascine. 

Lolo loved his brother, and clung to 
every moment whilst they could still be 
together. 

**Can nothing keep you, Tasso ?’’ he 
said, despairingly, as they went down the 
leafy aisles, whilst the Arno water was 
growing golden as the sun rose. 

Tasso sighed. 

‘* Nothing, dear. Unless Gest would 
send me a thousand francs to buy a sub- 
stitute.’’ 

And he knew he might as well have 
said: ‘If one could coin gold ducats 
out of the sunbeams on Arno water.”’ 

Lolo was very sorrowful as he lay on 
the grass in the meadow where Tasso was 
at work, and the poodle lay stretched 
beside him. 

When Lolo went home to dinner— 
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Tasso took h_ wrapped in a handkerchief 
—he found his mother very agitated and 
excited. She was laughing one moment, 
crying the next. She was passionate and 
peevish, tender and jocose by turns ; there 
was something forced and feverish about 
her, which the children felt but did not 
comprehend. She was a woman of not 
very much intelligence,-and she had a 
secret ; and she carried it ill, and knew 
not what to do with it. But they could 
not tell that ; they only felt a vague sense 
of disturbance and timidity at her 
unwonted manner. 

The meal over—it was only bean-soup, 
and that is soon eaten—the mother said 
sharply to Lolo: ‘Your Aunt Anita 
wants you this afternoon. She has to go 
out, and you are needed to stay with the 
children ; be off with you.” 

Lolo was an obedient child; he took 
his hat and jumped up as quickly as his 
halting hip would let him. He called 
Moufflou, who was asleep. 

‘‘ Leave the dog,’’ said his mother, 
sharply. ‘‘’Nita will not have him 
messing and carrying mud about her nice 
clean rooms. She told me so. Leave 
him, I say.’ 

‘¢ Leave Moufflou ?’’ echoed Lala, for 
never in all Moufflou’s life had Lolo 
parted from him. Leave Moufflou? 
He stared, open-eyed and open-mouthed, 
at his mother. What could have come 
to her? 

“Leave him, I say,’’ she repeated, 
more sharply than ever. ‘‘ Must I speak 
twice to my own children? Be off with 
you, and leave the dog, I say.’’ 

And she clutched Moufflou by his 
long silky mane and dragged him 
backward, whilst with the other hand 
she thrust Lolo and Bice out of the 
door. 

Lolo began to hammer with his crutch 
at the door thus closed on him ; but Bice 
coaxed and entreated him. 

‘‘Poor mother has been so worried 
about Tasso,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘And what 
harm can come to Moufflou? And Ido 
think he was tired, Lolo—the Cascine is 
a long way; and it is quite true that 
Aunt ’ Nita never liked him.’ i 

So, by one means and another, she 
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coaxed her brother away; and they 
went almost in silence to where their 
Aunt Anita dwelt, which was across the 
river, near the dark-red bell-shaped dome 
of Santa Spirito. 

It was true that her aunt had wanted 
them to mind her room and her babies 
whilst she was carrying home some lace 
to a villa outside the Roman gate, for she 
was a lace-washer and clear-starcher by 
trade. There they had to stay in the 
little dark room with the two babies, 
with nothing to amuse the time except 
the clang of the bells of the Church of 
the Holy Spirit, and the voices of the 
lemonade-sellers shouting in the street 
below. Aunt Anita did not get back 
till it was more than dusk, and the two 
children trotted homeward, hand in hand, 
Lolo’s leg dragging itself painfully along ; 
for, without Moufflou’s white figure danc- 
ing on before him, he felt very tired 
indeed. It was pitch dark when they 


got to Or San Michele, and the lamps 
burned dully. 


Lolo stumped up the stairs wearily, 


with a vague dull fear at his small heart.. 


‘* Moufflou, Moufflou!’’ he called. 
Where was Moufflou? Always, at the 
first sound of his crutch, the poodle 
came flying toward him. ‘‘ Moufflou, 
Moufflou !’’ he called, all the way up the 
long, dark, twisting stone stair. He 
pushed open the door and called again : 

** Moufflou, Moufflou!’’ 

But no dog answered to his call. - 

‘* Mother, where is Moufflou?’’ he 
asked, staring with blinking dazzled eyes 
into the oil-lit room where his mother 
sat knitting. Tasso was not then home 
from work. His mother went on with 
her knitting ; there was an uneasy look 
on her face. 

‘Mother, what have you done with 
Moufflou—my Moufflou?’’ said Lolo, 
with a look that was almost stern on his 
ten-year-old face. 


Then his mother, without looking up 
and moving her knitting-needles very 
rapidly, said : 

‘¢ Mouffiou is sold !”’ 

And little Dina, who was a quick 
pert child, cried with a shrill voice: 

‘¢ Mother has sold him for a thousand 
francs to the foreign gentleman.”’ 

“« Sold him ?’’ 

Lolo grew white and as cold as ice; 
he stammered, threw up his hands over 
his head, gasped a little for breath, then 
fell down in a dead swoon, his poor use- 
less limb doubled under him. 

When Tasso came home that sad night 
and found his little brother shivering, 
moaning, and half. delirious, and when 
he heard what had been done, he was 
sorely grieved. 

‘¢Oh, mother, how could you do it?” 
he cried. ‘‘ Poor, poor Moufflou! and 
Lolo loves him so !’’ 

‘IT have got the money,’’ said his 
mother, feverishly, ‘‘and you will not 
need to go for a soldier: we can buy 
your substitute. What is a poodle, that 
you mourn about it? ‘We can get 
another poodle for Lolo.”’ 

‘‘Another will not be Moufflou,’’ said 
Tasso, and yet was seized with such a 
frantic happiness himself at the knowl- 
edge that he would not need go to the 
army, that he too felt as if he were 
drunk on new wine, and had not the 
heart to rebuke his mother. 

‘‘A thousand francs!’’ he muttered ; 
‘‘a thousand francs! Dio mio! Who 
could ever have fancied anybody would 
have given such a price for a common 
white poodle? One would think the 
gentleman had bought the church and 
the tabernacle !’’ 

‘*Fools and their money are soon 
parted,’’ said his mother, with cross 
contempt. 

It was true: she had sold Moufflou. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY EVA M. KENNEDY. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 14. 


“Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
and health on both,.’’"—Shakespeare. 


| | NTIL within recent years, the art 


of making soup has been rather 

imperfectly understood, except 
with old experienced cooks belonging to 
wealthy families, who have been accus- 
tomed to look upon it as an indispensable 
part of the menu. Among the middle 
classes and the poor, it is looked upon as 
being unnecessary, troublesome, extrava- 
gant, and hardly worth the time spent in 
consuming it. This, of course, is a mis- 
take which arises from ignorance; for 
soup is nourishing, wholesome, and, 
with some attention and care, it may 
even be economical, by selecting inex- 
pensive materials. It is a charming 
appetizer, and makes a good dinner even 
more savory and tasty. 

The basis of all good rich soup is 
stock. A pound of lean uncooked meat 
to less than a quart of water is a good 
rule for common soups; but if the soup 
is required to be richer and thicker, less 
water should be used. 

In making soup, every culinary article 
employed should be perfectly clean, and 
the fire should not be powerful enough 
to allow of quick boiling ; gentle simmer- 
ing is the only way to insure success. 

All seasonings, such as salt and 
pepper, should be very carefully and 
judiciously handled, as all tastes are not 


alike ; and it is well to remember that 
they could be easily added «afterward to 
suit each individual taste, whereas an 
overdose might completely ruin an other- 
wise good soup. 

We often speak of clear soups, thick 
soups, purée—which is made by rubbing 
through a sieve the ingredients of which 
it is composed—and various other kinds, 
relating to the coloring or different 
ingredients employed ; but probably all 
the different varieties of soup would be 
better expressed and described under the 
five following heads: (1) soups made 
from meat, such as beef, veal, mutton, 
calf’s head, and ox-tails ; (2) soups made 
from game or poultry, such as chicken, 
turkey, partridge, and hare; (3) soups 
made from vegetables, such as corn, pea, 
tomato, potato, carrot, spinach, celery, 
cabbage, and asparagus ; (4) soups made 
from fish, such as oyster, clam, lobster, 
and eel; (5) and lastly, but not often 
used, fruit soup, which could be made. 
from cocoanut. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 15. 


BEFORE cooking a fowl, there are 
some very unpleasant but at the same 
time very necessary preliminaries.. All 
the feathers must be removed, and the 
fowl well singed—not smoked. Cut a 
slit at each end of the fowl, large enough 
to get the hand through, and remove 
all the intestines. It should then be 
thoroughly cleansed by wiping with a 
wet towel, as washing takes .away much 
of the nutriment, and it will be ready 
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for stuffing. Sometimes, before stuffing, 
in order to make it look plump, the 
breast-bone might be flattened by plac- 
ing several thicknesses of cloth over it 
. and pounding it, being very careful not 
to break the skin; but this is very sel- 
dom necessary. 

The breast should be stuffed first ; but 
not too full, or it might burst in cook- 
ing. Stuff the body rather fuller than 
the breast. Sew up both openings with 
a coarse needle and strong thread, and 
sew the skin of the neck over upon the 
back or down upon the breast, taking 
care to remove all these threads before 
sending to the table. Lay the points of 
the wings ufider the back, and fasten in 
that position with a skewer run through 
both wings and held in place with a 
twine. Press the legs as closely toward 
the breast and side-bones as possible, and 
fasten with a_ skewer run through the 
body and both thighs. Push a short 
skewer through above the tail, and tie 
the ends of the legs down with a twine, 
close upon the skewer ; then spread over 
the fowl sufficient lard for basting, and 
place in the pan to roast. 

The stuffing should consist of bread- 
crumbs, a little butter, pepper, salt, and 
some summer savory, marjoram, or lemon 
thyme, according to taste—sage always 
being preferred in the case of a goose or 
duck. 

The oven should be of a firm reliable 
heat, and the fowl should be well basted 
often, say every ten minutes. After it 
has become a light-brown color on one 
side, it should be turned, and the other 
side browned in asimilar manner. Then 
the basting process should begin. If the 
fowl is required to be especially dainty, 
butter and hot water will be the best 
basting fluids. 

Twenty minutes should be allowed to 
every pound, in cooking a fowl; over- 
cooking will render it dry and flavorless, 
although it is said to be better to allow 
one hour extra than one minute less. 
The proper test is to insert a fork 
between the thigh and body; if the 
juice is watery and not bloody, it is 
done. 

Boil the giblets—heart, liver, and giz- 
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zard—until tender, in a separate dish, 
and add them, well chopped, together 
with the water in which they were 
cooked, to the gravy, which is thickened 
with one tablespoonful of flour, wet in 
Season with salt and pep- 


cold water. 
er. 

If the fowl becomes too brown on 
account of too great heat, cover with 
buttered brown paper. For chickens, 
the white sauce or drawn butter is deli- 
cious. Cranberry sauce invariably accom- 
panies turkey, while apple-sauce 1s_ used 
with goose. 


SCOURING AND REMOVING STAINS, 


BY LOUISA JAMISON 


- | ‘O remove spots of grease from 
woolen cloth, silk, cotton, or 
linens: if the articles will bear 

washing, this will remove it, particularly 

if the spots be touched ‘with a little 
alkali; but if washing cannot be done, 
the following method will prove effectual. 

Some absorbent substance may be used, 

as fuller’s earth or tobacco-pipe clay ; 

the first is best. These earths must be 
melted and laid upon the spots, and, as 
the water evaporates, the oil will be 
absorbed and leave the fibre of the 
cloth; then, when dry, the earth may be 
brushed off. A little sulphuric ether 
may sometimes be necessary to remove 
the stain completely, and this washed 
out with spirits of wine; or the follow- 
ing composition, wetted, may be laid on 
the cloth: one ounce of ground pipe- 
clay, twelve drops each of turpentine 
and spirits of wine; let it remain till 
dry, then rub and brush off. Another 
method is: put a little moistened mag- 
nesia on the spots, brushing off when 

Grease-spots may also be 

removed by using soap and water and a 

nail-brush, afterward wiping them off 

with a wet towel free from lint. French 
chalk is used for the same _ purpose: 
cover the spots with French chalk 
scraped fine, place on a water-plate con- 

taining boiling water or on the face of a 

warm iron—the heat will melt and the 

chalk will absorb it; the whole may 
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then be brushed off. If once is not 
sufficient, repeat the process. 

Scouring-balls, for taking out spots of 
grease from cloth or silk, are made thus: 
take of pipe-clay, two pounds; fuller’s 
earth and whiting, each four ounces ; 
ox-gall, one-quarter of a pint. Powder 
the whole and mix the gall with them, 
stirring and bruising them so as to com- 
pose a stiff paste, which is to be formed 
into balls or any other convenient shape. 
To use them, rub the ball over the soiled 
part until it is well covered, then rub it 
briskly between the hands and brush out 
with a clothes-brush; if once is not 
enough, repeat the operation several 
times. Any part that is very greasy may 
be treated by scraping a little of the 
composition and putting it on with hot 
water, brushing it off when dry. If 
required to be quite white, the -fuller’s 
earth may be omitted and whiting used 
in its stead; they do not injure any 
colored cloth. Another recipe for these 
balls: take eight ounces of white soap, 
one of turpentine, two of ox-gall, eight 
of starch-powder, and one drachm of 
lemon-juice. The following is used for 
removing grease from silk alone: mix 
one ounce of pounded French chalk 
with five ounces of pipe-clay, then add 
to this two ounces of spirits of wine; 
form this paste into rolls the size of a 
finger; when dry, apply to the silk in 
the same manner as the ones described 
for woolen cloth, afterward wash in cold 
water. 

Spots of wax may be removed from 
clothes by moistening them repeatedly 
with strong spirits of wine; this will so 
far dissolve the wax, causing it to become 
dry and brittle and easily rubbed off. 
Or a few drops of turpentine may be 
used more effectually, and this washed 
out with soap and water. 

Spots of oil paint may be erased from 
clothes before it becomes dry and hard, 
by brushing the part with soap and 
water or by turpentine; but after the 
Paint has become dry, soap will not 
remove it. The spot should be touched 
with turpentine, applied with a pointed 
stick ; this must remain till the turpen- . 
tine has dissolved the oil and loosened 
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the paint. When dry, rub between the 
fingers, and it will crumble off in a 
powder. The odor of the turpentine 
will go off in a day or two, or removed 
by laying a piece of brown paper on it 
and using a hot iron, or by spirits of 
wine. Pitch or tar is removed from 
cloth or from the hands by spirits of 
turpentine. 

Recent stains of ink may be nearly 
removed, if, before the ink becomes dry, 
the places are washed with plenty of 
water after a sponge has been used to 
take up as much of the ink as possible; 
if this does not succeed, rub the part with 
lemon-juice, tartaric acid, or purified 
wood-vinegar ; after that, wash with soap 
and water. 

To remove spots of ink which have 
dried, and iron-mold. The black color 
of ink is owing to red oxide of iron 
united to a principle existing in all barks, 
called gallic acid; and iron-molds are 
the red stains of iron owing to the red 
oxide of iron, which is left by itself 
from ink or from contact with rust of 
iron. Whatever will dissolve the iron 
will destroy the mold. Acids have this 
effect ; but if they are too strong, they 
likewise corrode the linen. Certain 
weak acids having a strong affinity for 
iron are selected for this purpose, the 
best of which is citric acid, such as 
found in citron, lemon, limes, and other 
fruits. On account of its having been 
abundantly procured from lemons, it is 
usually called salts of lemon. Another 
acid having the same effect, and which is 
frequently used from being cheaper, 
is oxalic acid; it is proper to state that 
this is a deadly poison. 

The leaves of wood-sorrel, which con- 
tain in their grain this oxalate of potash, 
when bruised and rubbed upon iron- 
molds, remove them ; but as a more con- 
venient mode, this salt has been extracted 
from sorrel and sold for this purpose 
under the name of salts of lemon. 

The method of taking out iron-mold 
with either the genuine or false salts is 
this: a small quantity of the salts is 
pounded and applied to the spot, then 
drop on some hot water and rub in, upon 
a pewter plate placed upon the stove; 
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the acid will dissolve the iron, and a 
little warm water will wash it out. If 
once is not enough, it must be repeated. 
The rationale of this effect is, the oxalic 
acid has a greater affinity for iron, 
whether in ink or iron-mold. It unites, 
therefore, to the iron, leaving the potash 
and forming an oxalate of iron, which 
salt is colorless, and, being soluble, is 
easily erased with water. 

Stains from fruits, wines, etc., may be 
removed by simple washing, if that can 
be done before the stain is dry; but 
after that, the coloring matter adheres 
with more force and is often difficult to 
remove. If the stains be recent, they 
may be destroyed sometimes by rubbing 
on a little alkali, as soda or pearl-ash ; 
but a mixture of ammonia and spirits of 
wine is safer—the spots should be soaked 
in it for some time. Some. fruit-stains 
left after this operation may be destroyed 
by moistening the cloth and holding the 
spot at a due distance over the fumes of 
a brimstone-match. Some recommend 
putting salt upon the parts as soon as the 
accident has happened, and probably the 
stain may come out by washing. Rub- 
bing on the stains immediately soap and 
whiting is another mode, after which it 
must be well bleached in the air. 

Some stains may be removed by sour 
buttermilk or by pouring boiling water 
over them. The most effectual thing for 
removing stains of all kinds, with the 
exception of grease, is the bleaching 
liquid, prepared thus: put four ounces 
of chloride of lime into a wide-mouthed 
quart bottle, add a little water, and stir 
with a stick ; then fill the bottle nearly 
full with water, and let the whole stand 
corked for about a fortnight, that the 
chloride may dissolve. During this time, 
some gas will arise ; and to prevent this 
driving out the cork or bursting the 
bottle, it will be well to remove the cork 
twice a day, for an instant only, so that 
the gas may escape. It will be noticed 
that the gas has an extremely offensive 
suffocating smell, and it must by no 
means be allowed to get into the lungs, 
as it will cause excessive coughing ; 
though, when diffused through the apart- 
ment in such small quantity, it is not 
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hurtful. At the end of a fortnight, the 
clear solution is to be poured off and 
kept in a well-corked bottle, with paper 
wrapped around it, in a dark place; for 
light or air injures its properties. This 
solution or bleaching liquid, when 
diluted with water, will remove any 
stains from linen by keeping the part 
some time wetted with it; but it has no 
effect upon grease or oil. 

If neither the bleaching liquid nor the 
chloride of lime can be had, the chlorine 
itself may be formed thus; put into a 
large tumbler one drachm of black 
oxide of manganese, finely powdered— 
this may be obtained from any druggist ; 
add to it three drachms of common salt; 
pour upon this mixture two drachms of 
oil of vitriol ; a thick greenish vapor will 
immediately appear, which is the chlorine 
gas set loose from the salt ; and it is this 
gas that has the peculiar property of 
destroying colors, and consequently of 
removing stains. The fabric stained 
must be wetted and held tight over the 
top of the tumbler, so that it will come 
in contact with the gas, which will very 
soon cause the stains to disappear. This 
can only be used for white goods. It is 
necessary to observe that, whenever the 
bleaching liquid or chlorine gas is used, 
the linen must be quickly washed and 
rinsed ; should this precaution be neg- 
lected, the texture of the materials would 
be rotted or very much weakened ; but 
if employed with proper care, they are 
as safe as soda or pearl-ash. The 
bleaching liquid is safer than — the 
chlorine gas. 

To remove mildew from linen, moisten 
a piece of soap and rub it on the parts, 
then rub over with whiting; lay the 
linen on the grass, and, from time to 
time, as it becomes dry, wet it a little. 

To restore the nap in places where 
clothes have been worn threadbare, a 
process may be occasionally resorted to, 
which is employed by dealers in second- 
hand clothes. They soak the cloth in 
cold water for half an hour, and then, 
having laid it upon a smooth board, they 
raise the nap by rubbing it with a teazle, 
used by manufacturers of cloth. The 
nap is then brushed one way, to lay it. 
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To raise the pile of velvet, a moder- 
ately warm smoothing-iron is covered 
with a wet cloth and held under the vel- 
vet ; the steam or vapor arising from the 
heated cloth will penetrate through the 
velvet, and, by using a rush whisk, the 
pile may be raised. 

To clean white, brown, or fawn-col- 
ored feathers, dissolve some fine white 
soap in boiling soft water, adding a 
small bit of pearl-ash. When the water 
is cold enough to bear the hand in, pass 
the feathers several times through it, 
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squeezing them gently with the hand. 
Repeat the same process with a weaker 
solution of soap, and then. rinse the . 
feathers in cold water, beating. across the 
left hand for about ten minutes to expel 
the water; when nearly dry, draw each 
fibre or flue over the edge of a-small 
blunt knife, turning it round in the 
direction you wish the curl to go ; then, 
if feather is to be flat, put it between 
the leaves of a book to press it. Black 
feathers may be cleaned with water and 
some gall, proceeding as with the former. 





THE ORIOLE’S STRAIN. 
BY CHARLES BLANCHARD. 


HY is the world not always fair as in May ? 
Why must the oriole sing and away ? 
Why are the trees not always kept white 
With blossoms, and tremulous with delight ? 


I have found an answer: Incomplete 

Were the ripened apples and lacking their sweet, 
Else some fair blossom yielded its place 

To another, with its sweetness and grace. 


For some sweet blossoms must wither and blight, 
Some ill-formed fruit fall in the night ; 

The trees cannot bear their burden long 

Of blossom and fruit and oriole’s song. 


There are gentle spirits that in their way 
Give their places and graces in May. 
They fall as the blossoms fall, unheard, 
Into the nests of the singing bird ! 


Yet who shall say these blossomed in vain? 
Wait, and remember the oriole’s strain ! 
Some songs are sweetest, rarest heard— 
Love as the blossoms and sing as the bird! 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


ITH the hot weather, tailor- 
\ \ made dresses are generally left 
hanging in the wardrobe, 
except they are taken out for traveling 
purposes. They look too close and are 
really too warm for present service, 
though even now we have hints of those 
in preparation for the autumn. All sorts 
of Eton jackets are worn, but those with 
a slight point in the middle of the back 
are of the true Eton style. This costume 
is sensible and useful, the blouse worn 
with it making it quite suitable for warm 
weather; the untrimmed skirt is light, 
and the jacket can be worn or not, at 
pleasure. This style has not at all dis- 
placed the much frilled and trimmed 
bodies; huge ruffles are worn to fall 
over huge sleeves, or have a more. com- 
pact look by being made narrower and 
less full, and passing ovér the shoulders 
like bretelles. Full chemisettes are worn 
with all sorts of jackets. Sleeves are all 
large at the top; many of them are now 
made with quite a fall in the fullness 
toward the elbow. Lace is much used 
with which to trim bodices. Skirts have 
usually bands around them, of some 
description : sometimes narrow bias folds, 
sometimes narrow flounces. These all 
look well on tall women; shorter ones 
should wear a lengthwise trimming, and 
this is again coming in favor in Paris. 
To smarten up plain old bodices, fichus 
686 
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like that in Figure 1 are often used with 
good result. Our model can be worn 
with either walking or evening dress ; it 
looks very well over black silk, and may 
be of plain or striped material, and 
trimmed with black or white lace or net, 
as is désired; the long ends give it a 
dressy appearance. We give both back 


flounces and jacket of a willow-green 
color. The bodice is also of the willow 
color, with a wide Empire belt of soft 
silk of the duller green. The jacket, 
with its Directoire collar, is ornamented 
with large cut-steel buttons. 

In Figure 3, we have one of the new 
tailor-made gowns now in preparation 
for the autumn. It is for a person in 
mourning, and is of black bunting. The 
skirt is trimmed with two clusters of 
braid, three rows in each cluster. The 
bodice is also trimmed with braid and 
hussar ornaments. The sleeves are 
balloon shape above, and close to the 
elbow. A charming costume in any 
color. 

Figure 4 is a design for an evening- 
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and front views. For an elderly woman, 
it isa great addition to her wardrobe. 
Of course, this fichu does not do so well 
over a full bodice. Accordion skirts are 
again worn, though not very generally. 

Figure 2 is a model of a gown of a 
light dull shade of green crépon, with 
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gown of lilac gauze figured with silver. the back, or the collar may be made in 
The bottom is trimmed with a draped white Irish linen ; in that case, the border 
flounce, ornamented with two rows of should be of crochet or some linen lace. 
silver braid and headed by a silver cord. The long jacket has by no means been 


The bodice has a 
dull point back. and 
front, is without 
gathers, and has 
wide _ Directoire 
lapels of lilac silk. 
The long gloves are 
of mastic color. 

The corsage in 
Figure 5 is made 
of shrimp - pink 
surah and gray 
bengaline, the lat- 
ter forming the 
zouave or Spanish 
jacket. In any 
color, this little 
garment will be a 
pretty addition to 
a wardrobe, and 
will, if the jacket 
be made of some 
material corre- 
sponding with the 
skirt, help utilize an 
old gown. In red 
and black, primrose 
and black, pink 
and black, it is 
beautiful. 

All kinds of fan- 
ciful shoulder-cov- 
erings are worn 
now, no matter 
how eccentric, and 
they frequently are 
great additions to 
the toilette; they 
serve to brighten 
up old gowns and 
to make a variety 
where the gowns 
are limited in num- 
ber. In Figure 6, 
we have a cape that 
may be made of 


abandoned for the 
shorter Eton one, 
and is more becom- 
ing to stout women 
than the latter. In 
Figure 7, we have 
one of a different 
style from that in 
Figure 2. It is 
fuller, especially at 
the back, and has 
a full collar which 
fits easily over the 
sleeves. The 
material of the 
gown and jacket is 
of striped foulard, 
in shades of buis- 
cuit color. The 
skirt has three rows 
of trimming, a belt 
of the material, and 
the full India-silk 
shirt is of one of- 
the colors of* the 
stripes in the gown; 
the sleeves are large 
below the elbow. 
Figure 8 shows a 
very pretty gown 
for evening - wear, 
of heliotrope India 
silk. The skirt is 
quite plain, but of 
course may be gar- 
nished if preferred. 
White lace, ruffles 
of the material, 
silk or velvet rib- 
bon, all are suit- 
able. The jacket- 
bodice may be of 
either the India silk 
orvelvet. The full 
shirt-front is of a 
lilac silk and has 


white, pale pink, lilac, blue, or in fact large lace wings over the sleeves. 

of any colored silk or satin that may be Lawn tennis is at its climax at this 
fancied. It is edged with lace which is season, and the accompanying dress, as 
Narrow in front of the cape and wider at seen in Figure g,- is comfortable and 
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appropriate, having graduated rows of 
braid on a white serge skirt ; the bodice 
is full, has the new sleeve capes and a 
turn-down collar which can, if desired, 
be replaced by a straight all-round one. 

The surplice or cross-over bodice is in 
great favor; it is simple, becoming, and 
easily fitted. It may be made of washing 
materials, with a vest of embroidery ; 
the back may be made plain for a stout 
person, or, if a slender one, it may have 
a scarf-piece which can be plaited on 
the shoulder, cross to the back, and tie 
there in a bow. 

Bonnets are small, without they 
approach the poke shape, and even then 
they are only moderately large. Hats 
are usually large, but not exaggerated ; 
and even the sailor hat has a much wider 
brim than formerly. A ribbon band is 
the usual trimming; but stiff feathers, 
as in Figure 11, are sometimes worn 
with a buckle or without one, as is 
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FIG. 9. 


fancied. In Figure 12, we have a white 
straw hat much ornamented with white 
ribbon striped with blue on the edges. 
The bonnet in Figure 13 is one of the 
newest creation$ of Vivot—not much 
more than a bow of straw-colored gauze 
in front, with butterfly-wings in jet and 
a branch of jet above; the foundation 
is of black lace. 

There are innumerable pretty frocks 
for young girls and children this year, 
sensible garments suitable for any and 
every occasion. One of the best is 
shown in Figure 14, a gingham in shades 
of pink and brown plaid, with a blouse- 
waist of white duck or linen; the:belt 
and neck-tie are of brown. 

In Figure 15, we have an accordion- 
plaited skirt and baby waist for a very 
young girl, with white nainsook sleeves 
and collar; the sash is of white India 
silk. ~The boy’s suit in Figure 16 is in 
all respects good for a boy; the colors 
are admirable, the shirt can be easily 
washed, and it is all so loose and com- 
fortable that it must be popular. The 
trousers are of dark-blue kerseymere, the 
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shirt of blue and white striped flannel 
or cotton, as may be preferred, with a 
large white collar trimmed with blue 
braid ; the front of the shirt is of dark- 
blue flannel. 

In Figure v7, we see an admirable 
model for a sea-side or country dress for 
a girl; it is of two shades of gray striped 
summer flannel; the trimming at the 
bottom of the skirt, the lower sleeves, 
belt, collar, and bow being of the dark- 
gray flannel, ornamented with braid of 
the lighter shade. 

Clear white muslin is worn this 
summer over colored silk, in the old 
toilet-table style. One of the prettiest 
of these dainty gowns is made with three 
skirts, a wide hem at the edge of each 
skirt, with straw-colored ribbon in the 
hems. The corsage was made entirely 
of the silk, with the muslin crossing over 
in folds, and finished with a broad sash 
to match, with bows and long ends; a 
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high collar of mixed silk and muslin. 
This beautiful costume was for a garden- 
party, but would look well for evening. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 


Domestic surgery, at least that branch 
of it which comes within the province of 
a woman’s daily work and life, receives 
but little attention, and frequently a 
mother is suddenly called upon to per- 
form the duties of an amateur surgeon. 
When accidents happen, feminine knowl- 
edge of surgery is proved to be very 
imperfect. A child’s finger is cut, and 
then the mother hastens away in search 
of a piece of rag, which, after consider- 
able trouble and loss of time, is found 
at the bottom of a bag stowed away in a 
remote cupboard. Plasters of various 
kinds are laid hither and thither in 
dressing-table drawers, and lotions are 
generally thrust among medicine-bottles 
that are wholly empty. 

Every woman who possesses a little 
forethought can keep the household sur- 
gical department in order. Many mis- 
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close to the bandages. There also were 
two little saucers containing large and 
small pins, each apart. A small basket 
containing fingers of oid gloves of all 
sizes, and with them tape of several 
widths. A pair of good-sized scissors 
and a little surgical pair were also laid 
in the basket. In a box near at hand, I 
kept plasters of various kinds, all ready 
for being cut; a roll of cotton-wool, 
and another of lint, were laid beside 
some oiled silk, and two or three old 
white silk kerchiefs and scarfs were 
here stored. Pieces of linen and some 
old black or green silk were at hand, in 
case of need, as coverings for bandaged 
heads, arms, hands, or fingers. Labeled 
lotions, sweet oil, Pond’s Extract, lauda- 
num, camphor, cold cream, zinc oint- 
ment, etc., were ranged behind these 
necessary articles. It must be remem- 
bered that zinc ointment, if kept too 
long, is a great irritant, and consequently 
injurious. 

‘« The upper shelf of this cupboard was 


haps can be averted by the careful 
arrangement of these necessary adjuncts 
to daily life, and the timely application 
of a remedy saves a deal of misery and 
money. A lady who lives in the coun- 
try, a long distance from a physician, 
writes that she has found a ‘‘ surgical cup- 
board’’ an indispensable institution, in 
her large family of children. At last, a 
cupboard became her surgery and apoth- 
ecary-shop. She says: ‘‘ This cupboard 
was thoroughly dry and had two shelves. 
The lowest of these was devoted to 
surgery. There I kept bandages of 
several sizes, and each was rolled ready 
for use. Most of these were made of 
unbleached linen cut in strips. Bandage 
rolling and joining is an art which 
deserves a short paper wholly devoted to 
the subject. 

‘« Beside these bandages, I placed square 
pieces of old linen in various sizes. 
Two or three needles were always ready 
threaded and placed in a pincushion 
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wholly devoted to medicines, and these 
were placed in proper order. Coughs, 
colds, and other complaints common 
during winter, were close at hand; but 
of course, in the matter of medicines, 
arrangements varied. We were not sup- 
posed to have medicines for all com- 
plaints always ‘ in stock.’ 

“Another thing in connection with 
household surgery deserves careful atten- 
tion. The surgical cupboard should 
always be kept locked, and the key 
never entrusted to anyone but a very 
responsible person, during the house- 
wife’s absence from home,’’ 


HUNGARIAN EMBROIDERY. 
BY JOSEPHA CRANE. 


ALTHOUGH in the high pressure of 
nineteenth-century life there seems to 


the busy to be very little time to spare, 
still it cannot be denied that embroider- 
ies are very much before the public, that 
new kinds are as constantly to be seen 
as are the old ones revived and not 
allowed to remain obscure any longer. 
It is very pleasant, too, to notice that 
these are more or less artiStic, and that 
the people who find or make time for 
work like as a rule to have it beautiful. 

On the Continent, the fascinating 
embroidery called Hungarian has been 
known for some little—beyond, I mean, 
that charming country east and south. of 
the Danube, wher® it has been done by 
the peasants from ancient times. 

These poor people, uncultivated and 
rough, have worked on, as time pro- 
gressed, producing pieces of work which, 
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as we look at them after the lapse 
of years, are still handsome, the 
colors but little faded. Their 
sense of true art has made them 
ever select designs which were 
good in themselves. There is 
but little variety; for, in the 
most elaboraté pieces I have ever 
seen, the same patterns with but 
slight changes are repeated with 
but little alteration; and yet 
infinite variety can be had, and 
no two pieces look alike, this 
resulting from the fact that the 
design is differently adapted and 
the stitches, few indeed as these 
are, are used in many ways. Never 
more than three colors are used 
—tred, dark-blue, and a curious 
shade of yellow which is rather 
like gamboge in color. 


FIG. 17. 


These cottons are worked upon 
coarse unbleached linen, gray or clay- 
colored, and the uses to which the work is 
put are numerous. Bed-spreads, aprons, 
table-cloths, sideboard-cloths, cozies, 
mats, book-covers, curtain - borders, 
cushions, etc. 

In choosing your linen, you must be 
careful to get what is not white, as what 
is called unbleached or gray is far better. 
Common toweling is not good enough, 
but you can get linen that does very 
well inexpensively. If you have linen 
that pulls with your needle, it does not 
look at all well and it does not wear. 

If you never intend to wash what you 
are embroidering, you can work the cot- 
tons as they are, and send the article to 
be cleaned when it is soiled. This, I 
will admit, is the best plan of all; for to 
wash the work never answers so well. 
If, however, you are bent on doing this, 
you had better see that the colors are fast 





before you begin. The red Iam certain 
of, the blue I am doubtful of, and the 
yellow does not leave the wash-tub with- 


out a very 


le complexion. 
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If you want to test the fastness of the 
dyes, you should loosen the balls and 
pour boiling water upon them, leaving 
them to soak for about a quarter of an 
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Soap and rub them lightly with 
the hand, and go on rinsing them in cold 
water, unless the latter is quite colorless. 

Squeeze the water out carefully with- 
out wringing the cottons, and let them 
dry quickly without letting them be at 
all exposed to the sun. 
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Some people think colored cottons 
should be washed in vinegar, because it 
is thought that it affects the color less 
than water does. However, other people 
think that good dyes keep their color 
without the aid of vinegar, and the bad 
ones wash out in spite of it. Fast colors 
lose none of their 
beauty in the pro- 
cess, and the latter 
does not affect the 
quality of the cot- 
tons. Indeed, it 
rather improves them 
sometimes, for it 
rids the cottons of 
any excess of color- 
ing matter which 
the fibres of the 
cotton may have 

































































absorbed while they were being dyed. 
{n working, you should not twist the 
cotton, but let it lie flatly; and though 
you should on no account pull 
it, yet, if it is too loose, it is 
very ugly indeed. 

Now as to the design. If 
you can draw at all, you are 
an independent person, and, 
with the help of our illustra- 
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the bordering is of the mat before you 
in Figure 1, it is perfectly straight, and 
that the scallops are even and all of the 
same size, the balls jn between being at 
regular intervals. ‘The leaves, etc., are 
careless-looking—that is another feature 
of the embroidery—yet each leaf or 
petal has a true edge, and any lines, 
such as are in the ovals in the corners, 
are not zigzag or crooked in them- 
selves. 

This illustration is of a mat, the 
design one which could be used in a 





tion, you can very easily make 
a pattern for any article upon 





which you intend to try your 
skill. 

Scrolls, conventional leaves 
and flowers, large, bold, and 
very clear, dots and balls, there 
is very little else, excepting 
the scalloping which is a great 
feature in the work. This 
latter you can trace very 
easily with a farthing penciled two- 
thirds round, if you draw lines first 
of all to’ have it perfectly straight and 
accurate. Please note that, simple as 




































































variety of ways. The middle spray 
could with little alteration form corners 
for a tea-cloth, and, strewn over a bed- 
spread, would look very handsome. 
With a few more leaves and curves, and 
making it shorter, you could use the 
design for a tea-cozy. Should you be 
unable to draw, yourself, you can get 
good designs and materials from the 
fancy-work departments of the large 
shops or art-needlework shops of any 
city. 

Use crewel needles, and be sure to 
have them with sufficiently large eyes, 
as, when the eye is too small, it only frays 
the cotton and is very uncomfortable to 
work with. Just as a man instinctively 
picks out the biggest needle he can find 
when, in the absence of his womenkind, 
he has to sew on a button or mend a 
garment for himself, so a woman often 
has the idea that, the finer needle’ she 
takes, the better her work wiil be. This, 
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in fine cambric, 
etc., may be 
true, but not 
for work of this 
kind. 

Figure 2 shows 
a corner which 
would do nicely 
for a tea-cloth, 
or, if not used 

















work depend. Until you have seen it 
for yourself, you can have no idea how 
very handsome this embroidery is. 
There is something bizarre about it, and, 
daring as it ig, and gorgeous as is the 
effect, it is perfectly harmonious and 
artistic. 

In some Hungarian work which I have 
seen, the outer scallop is not done in 
buttonhole-stitch, but in satin-stitch. 



























































as a corner, simply for a border, repeat- 
ing the flowers alternately, one set with 
the other. This design I copied, part 
only being original. In the mat, the 
outer scalloping was done in threes; 
three scallops red, three blue, three 
yellow, and repeated. In the inner 
border, the scallops are one red, one 
blue, one yellow, then again as before. 
In the inner border of this corner, the 








scalloping done in simple satin-stitch is 
red; and as a large scallop in the outer 
edge contains several smaller scallops, I 
have made all the latter of one large 
scallop in red, the next blue, the next 


yellow. All this arrangement is gov- 


erned by the fancy of the worker, and _ 


upon the skill in using even these three 
colors will much of the beauty of the 





‘must match 














This does not cut out as well as the 
buttonhole, and I myself do not like 
it as well as the latter. I have left the 
scallop here not cut out, so that you can 
see the effect of another plan, which is 
to leave a little of the material beyond 
the scalloping, and then to finish it off 
with cord and tassels, which of course 
all or some of the colors 
used in the embroidery. A fringe of 
the same can be used with this arrange- 
ment, but I myself prefer the cut-out 
buttonhole scallops to any. 

I now come to the stitches. These 
are wonderfully few, and they are all of 
them quite easy to learn, though, unless 
carefully executed, they are not at all 
pretty. 

Stem-stitch is much used for stalks and 
outlines, and, in the figure No. 1, you 
will see exactly how it is done. Each 
stitch must be exactly opposite the last, 
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not going crookedly one. way or another, 
and yet you should not place your 
needle where the latter stitch has termi- 
nated. Leave a thread or two between. 

No. 2 is of French knots, so well 
known that I doubted whether or no I 
should give an illustration of them. 
Twirl your cotton once or twice—in the 
illustration, it. is twisted twice—round 
the needle, close to where the thread has 
come out. 

No. 3 is point sablé. Nothing but 
one back-stitch! How easy it seems to 
do it, and yet some people find it diffi- 
cult because they have not the knack. 
The stitch, though in a sense a back- 
stitch, is taken at a slight—very slight— 
angle, so that it forms a round stitch like 
agrain of sand, hence its name. It is 
not a true Hungarian stitch; but I have 
given it here, as it is so useful for small 
work. When you do it, do not bring 
each stitch under another, but always 
under, in between those of the last row. 

No. 4 is a leaf in the long stitch so 
much used in this embroidery. It is 
simply one stitch—nothing more; only, 
if done crookedly, or if it lies too loose, 
it is very ugly. Equal distance between 
the bars is needful to secure a good 
effect ; and here the yellow bars should 
be outlined in the shape of the leaf with 
stem-stitch in red or blue. In most of 
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the leaves, two colors are 
used, sometimes all three. 
As a general rule, I have 
noticed that yellow is the 
least used of the three 
colors. 

No. 5 is the satin-stitch 
scallop. Before _ going 
further, let me remind you 
that none of the work is 
padded. 

No. 6 is a leaf; and 
please note that, in the 
leaves, all the stitches lie 
in an oblique direction. 
Some people work straight 
across, but it is not as ‘pretty 
as slanting stitches. 

No. 7 is another leaf 
with serrated edge. The 
middle would be thick in 

blue or yellow, as the needle you see is 
threaded with red. . : 

No. 8 is another shape of leaf, with 
thick edge worked in satin-stitch. Bars 
across the centre. 

No. g is the buttonhole-stitch scallop. 
Always work this evenly, and remember 
never to let any of the material show 
between the _ stitches, which should 
always lie closely together. 

No. 10 isa round in stem-stitch. The 
needle is left in to show how the balls 
are made, which are so often found in 
designs for this embroidery. 

In the other figures, you will see 
samples as to how the various shapes can 
be adapted and worked; and so that 
you should understand more about the 
coloring, I will say how I have done 
these. 


In @ is a row of four rounds. The 
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first is a red outline, with outer ring of 
blue French knots. Two long yellow 
stitches which cross are fastened down 
by three blue ones. ‘The second is a 
blue outline in stem-stitch, crossed four 
times in the same color, with two tiny 
yellow stitches in the middle to keen 
them firm. Tne 
third is a yel. 
low ray in 
stem-stitch, 
with an oval 
in dark-blue ; 
and the fourth 
is a ring of red 
stem-stitch, 
with long yel- 
low stitches 
taken across 
once and then 
crossed. again 
in a_ reverse 
direction, and 
at each crossing is a tiny red stitch. 

The oval in J has the large side- 
pointed ovals in red. The ones at the 
tip are blue and yellow together at one 
end, and the same at the other, a blue 
ball being in the middle. 

In ¢ is a leaf with thick yellow-pointed 
lobes, the rest in stem-stitch ; three blue 
balls go down 
the middle. 

The large 
oval we see in 
d@ is hardly a 
leaf. It is a 
conventional 
pattern useful 
in many ways, 
and in Figure 
r you will 
notice it at the 
corners. Laid 
down as in 6 
and ¢, it would 
form a _ very 
good border for a tea-cloth ; and you could 
vary the way of working it, as well as 
the arrangement of the colors, at your 
pleasure. This Z oval is outlined in yellow 
—when I use the word outline, I always 
mean, stem-stitch — with an inner row 
of blue point sablé. A large satin-stitch 
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oval isin the middle, four yellow balls 
being at tips and sides, while blue balls 
are at the two outer ends. 

In f, you will see a leaf very com- 
monly used in Hungarian work. It is 
partially outlined in blue, and the top 
is worked in satin-stitch across. Two 

lines of dark-blue 
reach down to the 
larger red, ball, 
which has a small- 
er one above it. 
The g leaf is 
serrated and out- 
lined in blue. 
An outline yellow 
oval in the mid- 
dle has a thick 
inner oval of red, 
and red balls are 
at each end of the 
outline oval. 
The & leaf is 
only a yellow out- 
line, with a yellow middle in satin-stitch, 
the space being filled up with red French 
knots. 

In z, we see a very pretty fancy leaf, 
which shows plainly how scalloping can 
be used. It borders the blue bars, and, 
being red, contrasts well with them. 
Leaves of all shapes can be done in the 
scallop ; but still, when there is a curve, 


as in the leaf befure us, it acapts itself 
better to the scallop. 

In 7 isa red leaf, with yellow outline 
and blue French knots. 

The & leaf is almost heart-shaped. It 
is red in outline, and thick middle, while 
yellow bars go across it. 

The / leaf is yellow outline, with yel- 
low bars and red Frer<h knots outside it. 
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Enough has -been‘. 


said, ‘and :-sufficient 

examples have been 

given, to show. how 

much variety can 

be obtained in the 

work. 

In working a bed- 

spread, if you do 

not care about hav- 

ing so large a piece of 

work about, you can 

cut your linen into 

squares and _ em- 

broider these separately. After they are 

worked, you can jgin them all together 

and embroider some fancy stitch over 
the seams. 





' Ball-fringe is often 


used to finish off 


this work, but tassels made of the same 


cotton are the prettiest for a border, 
unless you scallop it out. 

















: E again call the attention of our 
readers to the rules published 
on our Editors’ page for May, 

governing the sending to the Domestic 

Publishing Co. for patterns. They are 

as follows: In sending coupons, the sum 

of six cents must accompany each 
coupon. If the pattern you wish costs 
more than 25 cents, the additional cost 
must be sent, as well as the six cents. 

Coupons must be used within three 

months of their date. If sent after that 

time, the Domestic Co. will not fill the 
order. 

These rules are reasonable and are for 
the purpose of facilitating the filling of 
orders, yet many of our subscribers send 
two or three coupons, with stamps for 
only one, others send an_ insufficient 
amount for even one coupon, and still 
others send no money at all. If your 
order is not filled promptly, it is proba- 
bly owing to one of these causes. 


‘*OLIVETTE’’ AND ‘‘ HALIFAX’’ are 
names very familiar to travelers from 
Boston. ‘lhey designate the two luxu- 
rious steamships which sail between 
Boston and Halifax, Nova Scotia. The 
attractions of the British Provinces are 
rapidly becoming better known to tour- 
ists, and the Canada Atlantic and Plant 
Steamship Company have provided 
superb facilities for transit by the above 
two steamers between Boston and Hali- 
fax, where connections are made for all 
points in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfound- 
land. Sailings from Boston are made 
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every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
and only one night at sea is spent before 
reaching Halifax. The offices and pier 
in Boston are at 20 Atlantic Avenue, 
The company will cheerfully give infor- 
mation to anyone requesting it. 


A CULTIVATED TASTE would naturally 
lead a person possessing it to prefer the 
best things obtainable and guard against 
imperfections. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in 
quality, as a trial will prove. Grocers 
and druggists. 


THE Pecu.iarity of Dobbins’ Elec- 
tric Soap is that it acts right on the dirt 
and stains in clothes and makes them 
pure as snow, at the same time it pre 
serves the clothes, and makes them keep 


clean longer. Have your grocer orderit. 

A GUIDE TO THE WorLpD’s Fair.— 
The handsomely illustrated pamphlet of 
125 pages which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has issued, entitled ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Railroad to the Columbian Exposition,” 
is a handy guide for travelers. It con- 
tains maps and descriptive notes of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago, together with a very 
complete description of the grounds and 
buildings. It is in itself a valuable 
guide-book, as interesting to Americans 
as it is invaluable to foreigners. A copy 
of it will be sent free to any regular sub- 
scriber of this Magazine who will write 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
at Philadelphia. 
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No. 5581—Ladies’ Round Waist. 


The above design is adapted for any material. If made 
as illustrated, the medium size will require 154 yards of 
42-inch goods, 14% yards of 21-inch satin for the revers and 
belt, and 34 yard of 21-inch silk for the vest. 


No. 43—Ladies’ Sleeve. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 559t—Ladies’ Surplice Waist. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The above design is adapted for any material. If made 
as illustrated, like the back view, 3% yards of 30-inch 
challie, 25% yards of 7-inch lace, and ¥% yard of 21-inch silk 
for the belt, will be required for the medium size. 
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No. 655—Little Girls’ Coat. 
Price, 20 cents, 
The above design is adapted for any light-weight cloth 
No. 339—Ladies’ Collarette. ore. 
Price, 15 cents. 
The above design is adapted for woolen material, silk, 
or velvet. If made as illustrated, the medium size will 


uire 1 yard of 21-inch silk, 5 yards of gimp, and 4 yards 
of lace flouncing. 


No. 340—Ladies’ Bretelles and Empire Belt. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The above design is adapted for any material. If made 
as illustrated, the upper pretelle ruffle will — 2% yards 
of 9-inch lace ur embroidery ; or, if made of 


21-inch silk, 114 yard: ll ik ba ta 
or 21-inch silk, 144 yards. The lower bretelles will require 
1% yards of 21-inch 


silk or 1% yards of 18-inch velvet, and 
for the belt, 74 yard of silk or velvet. 














No. 5599 
Ladies’ Pompadour Waist. 
Price, 30 cents. 


No. 5579—Ladies’ Gored Skirt. 
With Full Back. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Cuts 22 to 32 inches waist measure, and con- 
sists of a gored front, two side gores, and a full 
Straight back. It is shaped to give the desired 
broad effect at the lower edge, it measuring 4 
yards, and may be decorated in a variety of 
ways or finished plain. If a wider skirt is pre- 
ferred, an extra, width may be inserted in the 


No. 5544 
Ladies’ Tea Jacket. 
Price, 30 cents. 


A dressy and dainty model for house wear is 
here seen, made of cashmere, with figured silk for 
the full front. A variety of styles of combinations 
can be effectively arranged from this design. 
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No. 131qaq—Boys’ and Youths’ Tennis Shirt. 
The above design is adapted for any light-weight flannel. Price, 25 cents. 
~—"_—_ 


The attached coupon entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’s NEW HoME MAGAZINE to any one of the 
* Domestic” Paper Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty-five cents. 

Cut it out, and send it with your name and address, and the number and size of the pattern wanted, 
plainly written in ink, to the “‘ Domestic”” Publishing Company (not us), and enclose them six cents. If you 
want a pattern the price of which exceeds twenty-five cents, enclose the difference in stamps in addition to 
the six cents, as this coupon is only good for twenty-five cents. 

You may select any pattern on this or the three preceding pages, or in either of the current “ Domestic” 
publications. 

Send them two cents for a “Style,” a monthly eight-page paper containing the latest designs; or twenty 
cents for the “ Domestic Fashion Review,” a quarterly containing more than one thousand seasonable patterns. 

We cannot undertake to extend this offer to any persons who are not bona fide subscribers to our 


Magazine. CUT COUPON OFF HERE 


Free DRESS-PATTERN CouUPON—AUGUST, 1893. 


The “ Domestic” Publishing Company, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: If presented before November 1st, 1893, please furnish any subscriber to ARTHUR'S, 
New Home MacazinE, a “ Domestic” Paper Pattern of the retail value of twenty-five cents or less, when 
six cents in stamps is enclosed with the coupon. If the pattern selected is more than twenty-five cents, 
additional stamps will be enclosed by the person ordering the pattern to make up the amount. 


This order is not good if presented after the above date. 
Yours truly, ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN: I hereby certify that I am a regular subscriber to the ARTHUR’s NEw HOME MAGAZINE, 
and entitled to the use of the above order before November 1st, 1893. 

Please send me pattern No. ; size , for which I enclose six cents in post- 
age-stamps, and cents additional for difference in cost over twenty-five cents. 

















Ba Always give the size of the pattern you order. If for a child, add the age. 


OOo 
This coupon is only good for a pattern whem accompanied with the requisite amount of 


stamps. Coupons will not be accepted in place of money. 
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Recipes for August ® tre. Rorer and’ mre Linen 


Breakfast Fruit Cake.—By Marion -Harland.—1 quart of flour, 2 cups of milk, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter, ] tablespoonful of lard, 4 teaspoonful salt,.1 quart of strawberries, huckle- 
berries, blackberries or raspberries, + eup of sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls of Cleveland’s baking powder. 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt together, chop in the shortening, stir in the milk with a 
wooden spoon. The dough should be just stiff enough to handle. Roll into two sheets, line 
a baking pan with one, put in the berries, strew with sugur, lay on the other sheet and bake, 
Cut into squares, split and eat hot with sugar and butter. Use only Cleveland’s baking powder. 








It is a great thing to have a pure and nee Mut- 
wholesome baking powder, the ingredients of |—Forone dozen muffins 
which are printed on each label, so that one pygped ecb eine 
may know what he is eating. Such is sooutalaé Clovdacae 
Cleveland’s. Baking Powder,—it is pure. tonaneia telat sala aie 


a = 55> tablespoonfuls of sugur, 
= Shab 6 eta ca j 


34] 


oe : ‘Og three tablespoonfuls of 
peer UT aw J butter and we eggs. 
> Mix the dry ingredients 

together and rub through 
asieve. Melt the butter. 
Beat the eggs till light 
and add the milk to 
them. Add this mixture 
to the dry ingredients: 
then stir in the melted 
butter. Beat the batter 





“It's vigorously for.a few sec- 
onds and then put in 
= buttered muffin pans 

Pure pL and bake for about twen- 

ty minutes in @ quick 

and oven.—(Copyright.) Use 
Suve.” only Cleveland's baking 


powder. 


Pium Roll.—By 
Mrs. S. 1. Rorer.— 
Principal Philadelphia 
Cooking School.—Add 1 
teaspoonful of Cleve- 
laud’s buking powder 
and } teaspoonful of salt 
to 1 pint of sifted flour. 
Sift again. Rub in 1 
3 tablespoouful of butter, 

: . : ; “ add sufficient milk to: 
It is a great thing, when cake and biscuit | make asoft dough. Roll 
‘ ; out, sprinkle with 1 cup 

are put into the right sort of an oven, to be | o¢ chopped raisins and 


| always sure they will come out just right. } cap of coeeeee am 








Dust with cinnamon, roll 


- . a. up and steam for 30 min- 
Such is the case every time if you use OP a ee 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder,—it is sure, hard sauée. Use ‘only 


Cleveland's baking powder. 


Blueberry Muf- 
fins.—By Mrs. .D. A. 
Lincoln, — Author Boston 
Cook Book.—Pick over, wash and dry 1 pint blueberries ; sprinkle thickly with flour, to rm « them 
from settling inthe dough. Mix well 1 teaspoonful salt, 4 level teaspoonfuls Cleveland’s baking 
powder and 4 cup sugar, with 1 quart sifted fleur. Rul in 14 cup butter. Moisten with about 14 
cups milk or enough to make a dough that will keep in shape; = 
when dropped from a spoon. Stir in the prepared blueberries, 40 0 rR e Cc j pes 
being careful not to nash them. Drop by the large spoonfuls 
on a well buttered shallow pan, or in round muffin pans.| FREE, 24. 
Bake about 20 minutes, and serve hot with butter if for 


A quarter pound can mailed free on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
CLEVELAND BAKING PowDER Co., 75 FuLTON St., NEW YoRK. 











CLEVELAND BakinG Powper Co., 








breakfast or tea, or with cream if for luncheon.—(Copyright). 75 Futton St.. New Yor«. 
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“A LITTLE CLOSER PLEASE!” 


HUMOROUS DITTY. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth &t., Philadelphia. 
SEP. WINNER. 
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i. Whilerid - ing in a Trac - tion car Up - on 
we could 


2. We cud- dled up a tri - fle then, As close 
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sat be - side a maid - en fair, With- 


She smiled a sweet, an - gel - ic smile And 
io 


Y 
out a word to A doz-en pas- sen-gers oF 
did not mind i My shoul-der press’d her will - ing 


—— 
Copyright, 1893, by SEP. WINNER. 





“A LITTLE CLOSER PLEASE!” 
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more Came crowd -ing in the 
arm And we were quite 
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The sweet 
When that 
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lit - tle 
lit - tle 


cried a - lound—“A 
howl’d a - gain— “A 


a- loud— “A 
a- gain— “A 


duc - tor cried 
duc - tor howl’d 


ig 


3. Before we parted we were friends, 
She gave me her address, 
I called upon her and my love, 
In words could not express: 
The wedding day at last came round, 
And settled quite at ease, 
Upon my mind occured the words— 


clos - er 
clos - er 


lit - tle 





“A little closer please!” 


f 


The sweet 
When that 


con - 
con - 


CPD CN repeceticantnnn f 


clos - er 
clos - er 


please!” ccccien 


lit - tle please! ”’.....0s; 


4. Misunderstandings came at times 

That often touched the heart, 

And we would coldly sit awhile, 
Quite silent and apart; 

But when at last the spell was o’er 
Her hand I then would seize, 

And smiling say forgivingly— 
“A little closer please!” 


5. The moral of this story is 

That most flirtations are 

About the same in all respects, 
On street, in church or car; 

And if you do not wish to fall 
A victim on your knees, 

Don’t mind that sweet request to sit— 
“A little closer please!” 
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Imperial Folio, new type, surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic illustrations. Publication in parts to begin with 


Opening of Exposition. Sold only by subseription. 


== BOOK OF THE FAIR 


An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World’s Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1892. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, of human 
achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to iflustrate the Progress of Mankind in all the departments 


of Civilized Life. 
BY HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 
Besides the regular edition, an Edition de Luxe, limited. 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, pustisuens, 


No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft’s Works, consisting of Native Races; 

America; Mexico; Texas; Arizona and New Mexico; California; Northwest Coast ; Oregon ; Washington, Idaho, and 

Montana; British Columbia; Alaska; Utah; Nevada, Wyoming, and Colorado; Popular Tribunals; California Pastoral ; 
California Inter-Pocula; Essays and Miscellany; Literary Industries, 

“It is certainly a worthy scheme, and carried out most conscientiously ’—London Spectator. “ Written with 
dramatic penetration and genius.”—dritish Quarterly Keview. “A monument to the writer’s intelligence and indus- 
try.”"—New York Herald. ‘“Admirable for its vigor and freshness.”— Times. ‘Mr. Bancroft’s volumes will 
increase in value as the years go by.” —Boston Traveller. “From these volumes must be drawn hereafter the only trust- 
worthy history of these parts.’’—Century. ‘“ He is the Herbert Spencer of Historians.”— Boston Journal. ** Most remark- 
able and instructive work.”’—London Post. ‘‘ Lays the generation under a debt of obligation.’’—Chicago Inter - Ocean, 
“One of the noblest literary enterprises of our day.”—John G. Whittier. ‘It will mark a new era in history writing.”— 

Times. ‘‘His volumes are really a marvel of research, discrimination, and industry.”—New York Tribune. 
“Many English and American writers of eminence, including Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, sir 
Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W..H. Lecky, and J. R. Lowell, bave already testified to the value of Mr. Bancroft’s Hix 
torical labors.” —London Times. 

A new book, entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, 8vo. illustrated, has Just been issued in 
Spanish and in English. It was written by Mr. Bancroft at the request of President Diaz, every part of the Republic 


History Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Iii. 


being visited for the latest and most accurate information. 


~ 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, pustisuers, 


History Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 


MAIN OFFICES, BOOK OF THE FAIR, 30 AND 31 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 











* THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD at 


PERIA 





Always Fresn ana 
h Sparkling. 
h Always Healthful. 


Bedford 
Water. 


Nature’s specific for all ailments of 
the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
An infallible remedy for Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Gravel, and 
Bright’s Disease. 

Recommended by the leading phy- 
sicians of the world. Ask your 
own physician about it, or send 








PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 











FoR NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS ano- 


CHILDREN 
ro EIN VALID Sano 


CONVALESCENTS, 


ror DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND 
AGED PERSONS 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
SichK-ROOM 


°3 DRUGGISTS. SHIPPING DEPOT —. 


WOWN CARLE & SONS, NCW YORK 


In answering advertisements, our readers wiil p!ease mention this Magazine. 











for beautifully illustrated book 
of description, Free. 
BEDFORD MINERAL SPRINGS CO., 
BEDFORD, PA. 
Trade supplied at 1004 Walnut St. | 




















MUSIC. 
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